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On “The Artisans’ 
Dwellings 


of Health for. St. 
Giles’s, read a paper 
with reference to 
the Bill now before Parlia- 
<9) ment. In the course of 
it he said:—Now, I will 
suppose that in clearing 
sites and disposing of them at a certain 
price, as provided for by the Bill, the ratepayers 
sustain a loss,and I ask the question, which 
many men of high political intelligence have 
asked before, and some have answered in the 
negative, whether it is the duty of society to 
contribute to the erection of houses for working 
men, so that they may pay a rent less than the 
fair value. Why, in fact, should society provide 
house-room any more than food or clothing at 
less than it cost? This, it is said, is charity, 
and it tends to undermine the independence and 
to impair the self-reliance and dignity of the 
working man. This, it appears to me, is not 
the main question in issue. The primary ques- 
tion is sanitary and not ecohomical. Society is 
bound by a law analogous to the personal law of 
self-preservation to protectiteelf. If any section 
of society have become a focus of poison, disease, 






and premature death to the other sections, it be- | not 


comes the duty of the whole body in self-defence 
to abate or suppress the evil. If scarlet or 
typhoid fever infest one street, and thence 
radiating to the surrounding streets, carry death 
to neighbouring households, then it is the duty 
of the community to make such ordinances as 
may be necessary to root out the mischief. The 
argument that justifies palliative measures will 
justify the destruction of the houses, if it be 
proved necessary, in the interests of all, to be 


thorough in the work. Butit is apparent that, | so 


merely to demolish the houses and to scatter 
the inhabitants into neighbouring habitations, is 
rot to effect a permanent benefit. It is to be cruel 
and not merciful, to be selfish without being wise, 
and the further step is necessary to provide suit- 
able habitations for the dispossessed population, 
pickings oa that have been suppressed on 

one spot should not be revived in another in 
possibly a more deadly form. I leave out of 
consideration all the sentimental emotions in re- 
lation to this matter, I donot invoke the indig- 
nation of Christian men at the un-Christian way 
in which tens of thousands of our poor are 
huddled together in filthy and sordid habitations. 
Isimply say that it is a duty society owes to 


itself to banish the abominations that destroy 
health, vigour,and manhood. If the poor be the 
first to benefit, all will benefit in the end; and 
what appears, superficially, to be a boon in- 
tended exclusively for the working man, is, in 
fact, a blessing for the entire community. 
Whilst I lay down this as a maxim, antecedent 
to and transcending all merely politico-economical 
axioms, I by no means wish to assert that it is 
the duty of the State in every one of its organisa- 
tions to be at the sole charge and responsibility 
of this work. That is another matter : and here 
the second question comes to be considered,— 
as to how this work ought tobe done? This 
question, in fact, involves the principle of Mr. 
Cross’s measure, and by that, so far as I can 
judge of the matter, I abide. In the present 
state of public opinion, Mr. Cross proposes to do 
all that any minister can safely attempt, but no 
more than the case imperatively demands. He 
proposes, in short, to demolish bad property— 
houses “ engrained with disease,”—and to charge 
the rates with the cost. Having cleared the 
sites, he proposes to let or sell them to any parties 
who will undertake to erect upon them build- 
ings for working men upon agreed conditions, ... 
I can point to streets and courts in this 
metropolis where a death occurs,on an average, 
in each house every year,—that is to say, if 
there be sixty houses in that street there will 
have been sixty deaths in those houses in the 
preceding year. The mortality will run up, in 
some bad years, as high as 70 per 1,000. In the 
course of his speech on the introduction of his 
Bill, Mr. Cross stated that the Medical Officer 
of Health for Manchester had reported that 
there were courts in that city where the deaths 
had been at the rate of 60 and 70 per 1,000. 
This is simply frightful. Yet these figures do 
state the whole of the question. If we 
would understand aright the baleful effects of 
these malarious poisons we must take into 
account the sickness as well as the mortality, 
the suffering, the decrepitude, the prolonged dis- 
ablement which they occasion. Better, in many 
instances, that a man should die early than to 
continue to live a few years longer in pain and 
sorrow, and weariness of body and mind, a 
burden to himself, his friends, and the community. 
In my district there are 21°5 cases of sickness, 
severe as to require medical attention, for 
one death. The average of our excess of deaths 
over the metropolitan rate is one-sixth. Our 
average number of deaths per annum is 1,528 : 
consequently we suffer annually 218 deaths more 
than our qnota of the entire mortality, repre- 
senting 4,687 cases of sickness and disablement. 
Each case of sickness lasts, on an average, 
three weeks, and costs the community about 
30s. Thus the expense to the district of this 
excess of sickness is about 7,030/. annually. 
This is a very large sum, but is still much below 
the actual cost of all cases of preventible sick- 
ness, because all over London there is an undue 
mortality from this cause, and I have taken as 





a basis for this calculation the mean death-rate 


of London, and not the minimum or theoretical 
death-rate left after the subtraction of the mor- 
tality from preventible diseases. It is quite 
time, therefore, that this question should be con- 
sidered simply as a matter of public economy ; 
and I feel satisfied that the most rigid economist* 
would relax his opposition to a sanitary improve- 
ment if he would go into the subject with a fair 
and unprejudiced mind. 

Let us suppose for a moment that 7,0001. a 
year could be saved by the reduction of the mor- 
tality of St. Giles’s to the level of the ordinary 





mean-rate of London. That sum is about a 
fourth of what is paid toward the poor-rate, 
which, we should hope would be reduced to that 
extent by the corresponding diminution of 
pauperism. This 7,0001. a year represents, at 34 
per cent., a capital sum equal to 20,0001. This 
amount, regarded as a net cost after deductions 
made for value of land sold, is equal to an ex- 
penditure of half a million expended in the pur- 
chase of land and houses for the purpose of effect- 
ing their improvement. Now, half a million of 
money would effect a vast improvement in the 
worst portions of this district; and the savings 
in the poor-rate would pay the interest. I do 
not doubt, from calculations I have made on a 
large scale—calculations agreeing with those 
made by Sir Sydney Waterlow,—that a rate of 
1d. or 2d. in the pound would suffice to meet the 
interest and recoup the principal of the largest 
sum yet named as requisite to improve the most 
wretched and disease-infected parts of this 
metropolis. ... 

I have pointed out the sources of failure in 
previous Acts, and I will now show that in the 
present Bill an attempt has been made to avoid 
them. 

1, The incidence of rating does not fall upon 
a single parish, but in London on the entire 
metropolis, and in the provinces, on the town or 
municipality. The local authority is nota vestry, 
bat in London either the Commissioners of Sewers 
of the City or the Metrcpolitan Board of Works 
outside of it; and in the provinces it is the 
urban sanitary authority or town council. 

2. If property cannot be taken amicably by 
agreement, power is given in the Bill to take it 
by compulsion. 

3. The obstacle to improvement on a large 
scale in “ Torrens’s Act,” owing to the absence of 
any provision for compensation, isremoved. The 
local authority will have power to award com- 
pensation for property at its fair market value. 
Whilst justice will thus be done, care is taken 
that the price given for dilapidated and ill- 
conditioned property shall not be more than its 
worth. 

4. As regards a “standard of habitability,” 
this is not so important in relation to the new 
measure as it is to Torrens’s Act, because the 
two measures are founded on different bases; 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Improvement Bill being 
contracted in relation to areas, and Mr. Torrens’s 
Act in relation to houses. 





Further, the legal expenses incidental to large 
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schemes of improvement have hitherto been so 
great as to restrict enterprise in this direction ; 
bat the Home Secretary proposes to give a pro- 
visional order to authorise the carrying out of 
the proposed scheme. This order will have to 
be sanctioned by Parliament; but a large pro- 
portion of the expenses of a private Bill will be 
obviated, unless, indeed, it should happen that 
the Bill was intemperately opposed, which is 
scarcely likely. Even this possibility may be 
ed against by some provision as to costs... 
Oe vn meliell allaer of health the proper 
person to take the initiative ? .Ithink so. Many 
persons have a fear that he may be deterred 
from discharging his duty by the repressive 
influence of a board or vestry indisposed to 
carry out the Act. Experience will show whether 
such a forecast is justified. I hope and believe 
it is not; but if the district medical officer 
should be supine, the Home Secretary has pro- 
vided an alternative by giving power to the con- 
firming authority, in the 9th section, to appoint a 
medical officer of health, whose daty it will be 
to make a special inquiry into the sanitary con- 
dition of any part of the metropolis, and he 
must make an “official representation to the 
Board, in the same manner, and with the same 
incidents, as if he were a medical officer of 
health of a district.” 

"The district medical officer might feel encou- 
raged and spurred on if, in the 4th section, he 
were occasionally set in motion by a letter from 
the local authority or the Local Government 
Board, requiring bim to report on the sanitary 
conditicn of a special district, and I think such 
an addition to that section would be desirable. 


had elected them and were often their patients, 
ani who might be materially effected by their 
report, would hesitate leng before taking.action 
intbe matter. Again, heconsidered that torequire 
the signatures of twenty persons to put the medi- 
calofficer intoperhaps unwilling action, was unde- 
sirable; ten or even pee a _ = 
cost of obtaining a separate arliamen 
in each case, as was required by the Bill, would, 
he feared, be great. This, as it seemed to him, 
might be avoided; perhaps by the passing of 
one Act of general clauses, which might apply in 
all cases. Moreover, the arrangement of the 
arbitration might, he thought, be considerabl, 
improved. To allow, after delivery of thea’ 

of an appeal to a jury, with all the expenses of 
a new trial, seemed to him unnecessary. Why 
should not theaward be final? But inthatcas 
it would be necessary to elect the arbitrator in 
a different manner from that stipulated by the 
Bill. According to that the Confirming Au- 
thority names the arbitrator, who con 5 
would possibly have the confidence of neither 
party. It would be better, as under the Lands 
Clauses Act, for the two parties to agree matually 
upon an arbitrator; in default of their doing 80, 
the Confirming Authoritynaming one. Without 
then going into other criticisms, the speaker. 
he would merely add that he thought the scope 
of the Bill should be extended. At present its 
provisions were to apply to Urban Sanitary 
districts only where there was a population 
25,000 persons and upwards; be would 
apply to all districts wherever there were 
sanitary authorities. He felt sure that 
Government would not consider suggestions 
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In the 10th section power is given to the con- 
firming authority to appoint an officer to make 
an inguiry into the correctness of the “ official 
representation,” and as to any area being an 
unhealthy area, and as to the sufficiency of the 
scheme for its improvement, He will be em- 
powered to administer an oath. There is one 
point that requires careful consideration. It is 
this:—There is no power given in this Bill to 
enlarge an area that has been defined by 
the medical officer. It is true that the 
scheme might be returned, first to the local 
authority, then to the district board or vestry, 
and then to the medical officer of health~for 
reconsideration, and the proceedings would be 
recommenced de novo ; but I am of opinion that, 
as we cannot allow that the judgment of every 
medical officer is infallible, there should be a 
power of enlarging his area in the successive 
authorities to whom the revision of the official 
representation is entrusted. It might be, for 
example, n to pull down other houses 
than those he has indicated, in order to get a 
site better adapted for the purpose, to let in 
more air, and to obtain better approaches; and 
I do not think that any medical officer of health 
would object to such an improvement of his 
area. When the debate on the second reading 
took place, Mr. Cross is reported to have said 
that certainly such a power of enlargement was 
intended to be given, and that if it was not in 
the Bill it should be inserted, so that this sug- 
gestion is met by anticipation. 

My friend, Mr. Liddle, has also suggested to 
me that there should be power given to any two 
or more district boards or vestries to combine 
for the purpose of forming an improvement 
scheme. Such a power would be expedient so 
long as the initiative rests with the district 
boards and vestries, as it not unfrequently 
happens that an unhealthy area extends over 
two or more parishes. 

At the close of the paper, 

Mr. Godwin said they were much obliged to 
Dr. Ross for the agreeable and lucid manner in 
which he had laid before them the scope of Mr. 
Cross’s Bill. It must begratifying tothose who 
had worked long years in rendering known the 
condition of our large towns and forming public 
opinion on the subject to find that the Govern- 
ment had made so earnest an endeavourtowards 
remedying part of the existing evil. It would be 
wrong, however, to expect too much from the 
Bill : its object was, after all, simply to lessen the 
cost of obtaining sites for better houses, and 
what the present meeting would probably think 
they had to consider was, whether or not this 
was done in the best possible way. There were 
some obvious objections to the Bill. He atill 
thought, notwithstanding what Dr. Ross had 
said, that to trust wholly to the Medical Officer 
of Health for putting the Act into operation 
would in many places be futile; that medical 
Officers, being so dependent as they are on 
guardians and 


the members of other Boards who } effected by doing what the Bill proposes'that he’ 


}our towns was a burning question; the existing 


that meeting made in any carping spirit, 
from a desire to improve the measure, 

his own part he had the strongest wish 
to render the Bill a good one and to help 
it forward. Admitting it to be only a Bill 
to facilitate the purchase and clearance of sites, 
that of itself would do much. There were sites 
in all our towns, sites in London, which 
were the hot-beds of disease, immorality, and 
death, and where circumstances made the inter- 
ference of individuals or of societies unlikely, if 
not impossible. He would take, for example, 
the courts and alleys behind Drury-lane and 
Gray’s-inn-lane, or that extraordinary and 
frightful part of London,—the Golden-lane 
district. Nothing could be done with these as a 
building speculation, but with such powers as 
those given by the Bill they might soon be made 
to present a betterform. There was one district 
in the City, it occurred to him to say, where im- 
provement might possibly be effected without 
loss as @ building speculation, even under present 
powers ; he alluded to a remarkable congeries of 
courts bounded by Lothbury on the south and 
Moorgate-street on the west. Assisted by this 
Bill, a wonderful change could certainly be easily 
effected there. Knocking down a poor neigh- 
bourhood and putting up better houses had not 
usually been found profitable in a pecuniary point 
of view. Some time ago he had inquired very 
carefully into this, and found that in most of the 
cases investigated the money loss bad been 30 or 
40 percent. Much of this, however, had resulted 
from obstacles thrown in the way, law costes, 
and costly arrangements of claims made 
by parties concerned, much of which might 
be got rid of under a proper Act of Parlia- 
ment. But if these improvements did cost 
money, the money would be well spent, and 
in due time would bring back a good retarn. 
We had here in London four millions of people 
heaped together, and the lodging of nearly a 
thousand additional people had to be provided 
for every week. There was nothing more costly 
ssc a both we were 
in in the question. The provision of proper 
dwelling-places for the labouring ion of 
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state of things which brought up this question 
was a burning shame. After some further 
ions, he moved that the paper be 
referred to the Joint Health and Social Economy 
Section of the Social Science Association, with a 
view to their taking such active steps in the 
matter as might seerh to them desirable. 

iPr. Hardwicke said brdinn! agreed with the 
observations of the ing speaker, and 
seconded the.motion. r ; 

Mr. Frederic Hill strongly approved vf the 
measure introduced by the Government, and 
thought it was the duty of the Association to 
give it its hearty support. He differed with Mr. 
Godwin in some of his views. He thought that 
such an immense amount of good woulé be 





for one J. = Pace tae attainment 
of that y attempti more, If it 
were sought only to benefit ake 
would be done. And the Bill, taking in every 
town of 25,000 inhabitants, was a very large 
measure indeed. Increasing the magnitude of a 
measure tends to increase the amount of opposi. 
tion which may be brought to bear it. 
And by introducing an element of delay the 
result often is that we get no measure at all, 
Every year that such a provision is delayed ig 
attended by a vast amount of unnecessary 
and sickness. Most people would 
with him in saying that the legislation 
which had been the most successful in this 
country had generally commenced ona moderate 
soale. He would instanee in illustration 
the improvement which had taken place in the 
civil law of the country by the establishment 
of County Courts. These were the consequence 
of the establishment of similar courts in the first 
instance in Scotland. If it had been 
to establish them at first in Great Britain, we 
should very likely never have had them. It was 
wantage of the present Bill that it 
began in a moderate way. If it did good its 
scope would be increased by Parliament. Mr. 
Godwin was afraid that the working of the Bill 
would be hindered by the of i 


that distri 

of these you give a very 
great boon in the shape of impzowed property, 
to which they have not a particle of claim. By 
improvements made from time to time, the land 
would take an increased satan, sad jeat without, 
the slightest infringement o commercial 
setadipin, ot ‘eo manhah Uspaitane’ Sram thes 
strictest rules of political economy. 


Nothing directly, in a commercial point of view, 
but a great improvement in the health and 
piness of all. And, viewed in this light, the 
expense has been a sound investment. And the 
measure now if adopted, would de- 
crease sickness the number of candidates for 
morality it would i would diminish the 
number of inmates in our prisons. He (Mr. 
Freeman) therefore it-would be sound 
Se eg these — view, tolevy 8 
&. coe P mt en ‘ 
‘far as this, he would 
sarge to come in. 

d, he thought, in getting peop 
upon the land, and he would not take any public 
money to do this. But he thought it was no use 
deceiving ourselves with the t thatall this 
would cost us nothing. He obj tothe number 
of persons requi: in the Bill, and thought 
six quite sufficient to take the step intended 
There should be a kind of 

authority 


hrity send a medical officer. 
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there was really no Municipal and, 
i @ general distrust of the 
of Works, such a thing was 


possible. 
Mr. C. B. Parker Rhodes strongly objected to 
put any farther burden upon 
metropolis, It was only with great difficulty 
that numbers could now pay them. He looked 
upon the Bill as one to remove diseases, but did 
not think it was possible to effect it in the way 
proposed. He thought its result would be to 


the rates of the 


On the motion of Sir George Campbell, 
seconded by Mr. H. W. Freeland, the discussion 
was adjourned until Monday, the 8th of March. 








ON CERTAIN NEW OR REVIVED 
PROCESSES IN DECORATIVE ART. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

An ordinary {general meeting of the session 
was held last Monday evening, the lst inst., 
of Sir Gilbert: Scott, R.A., 
when Mr. John H. Middleton was elected 


Associate. % ° 

The Secretary said that it would be gratify. 
ing to the members, no doubt, to know that Mr. 
Wood, who read a paper a fortnight agoon “ The 
Temple‘ of Diana at Ephesus,” had recently 
received a pension of 2001. a year from the 


The President said that most of them bad | almo 
doubtless noticed an announcement in the public architects of the 


under the presidency 
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press, of the death of Professor Willis. He 
could hardly pass over that event without 
making some allusion to a man whose merits 
they all knew. He was the most learned and 
acute antiquary that they had in connexion with 
Gothic architecture, and he knew a great deal 
of the antiquarianism relating to other styles. 
He was especially famous for his extraordinary 
knowledge of Gothic architecture ; and, as early 
as 1835, he published his first book, which was 
an “Essay on Gothic Architecture,’ which 
chiefly to that of France and. Italy. 
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ological Institute. Unfortunately, however, he 
published but very few of them, and this fact 
was now to be greatly lamented. Sir Gilbert had 
only read a few of them, but was of opinion that 
they were the most extraordinary that could be 
imagined. No man was ever more quick than 
the late Professor, nor more correct in the views 


very little architectural history, and on a 
cursory glance the architecture appeared to be 
all of one type; but Professor Willis gave a most 

i account ofits development through 
centuries. He also published papers on Win- 
chester and Glastonbury Abbey; also, very 
recently, he had completed a work, which he had 
been for some time engaged on, with regard to 
the monastic buildings of Canterbury. Then,.in 
1849, he published an “ Essay elucidating the 
Architectural Nomenclature of the Middle Ages.” 
He has also written “ Architectural History of 
the Church of the Moly Sepulchre,” a “ History 
of the Middle Ages,” and many others, No 
doubt many of those present had heard him lee- 
ture, and the way in which he brought together 
the documentary evidence, and the-evidence de- 
rived from an examination of the buildings them- 
selves, and, added to that, his wonderful power 
alge Sar things which were very surprising. 


mind, and with such remarkable breadth of view 
regarding the architectural profession. 

Mr. T. H. Wyatt, as an old’ member of the 
Archwological Institute, wished to fully bear tes- 
timony to all that. had been said by the:President 
regarding Professor Willis. Mr. Wyatt had been 
charmed at all times with the Professor's: ex- 
plapvations, which were so marked by their clear- 
ness and simplicity. He would suggest thata 
strong expression of the condolence of the Insti- 
tate should be sent to the relatives of Professor 
Willis in their bereavement. 

It was then resolved that the secretary should 
be instructed to send a letter of condolence and 
sympathy to the late Professor's relatives. 

Mr. G. T. Robinson, contributing visitor, then 
read a paper “On Certain New or Revived Pro- 
ceases in Decorative Art.” In the course of his 
remarks he said, that in the Renaissance period 
of art-history the intimate union between struc- 
tural and decorative art existed; indeed, te such 
an extent was it carried, that it was difficult to 
classify the artists of those days, and the fame 
of their more portable works in painting or 
sculpture,—works which came under the noticeof 
the many,—had often buried beneath the laurels 
these had brought tothe artist his reputation as 
an architect ; and whilst a style of ornamenta- 
tion handed down his name in a generic term, 
his style of architecture was popularly almost 
unknown. Indeed, at all the best epochs of 
architectural history, this conjunction of the 
building with the decorative power was to be 
remarked, and its greatest artists were those 
who had excelled in both. Probably they become 
the greater in each branch of their art from 
studying the other; the study of the miner 
accessories ing the detail of the major 
building, whilst the architectural severity 
and ion inculcated by that gave vigour 
and force to the decorative details: It 
was impossible to examine the works of those 
almost forgotten, and rather ungratefully treated, 
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Chambers and the brothers Adam,—without 
being struck with the very great attention they 
paid to the minor embellishments and acces- 
sories of their buildings, and the nice distribution 
of their ceilings and wall spaces for decorative 
appliances. Scarcely a technic process of their 
day existed with which they were not acquainted, 
and for most of these they designed some special 
application. Ready-made decoration did not 
please them; but they, from the materials 
at their disposal, set forth something new 
and good. Even the simple implements of 
every-day life received their care, and had im- 
pressed upon them by their artist hands the 
stamp of elegance and refinement. Nor were 
they alone then; in many of the old houses of 
the last century they came upon the evidence 
of much loving thought for decorative detail, 
and much cunning knowledge of decorative 
processes, which showed that their architects 
were not unmindfaul of the fact that it was possible 
to be great in little things, even when the 
status of the art and the architect was declining. 
At the commencement of the present century 
that status was indeed a low one, and the pro. 
fession had sunk tosuch a depth of degradation 
that a vigorous struggle was needed to keep it 
from being entirely extinguished. Nowadays, 
the title of an English architect was recognised 
as one a gentleman might be prond to bear, and 
the bearing of which stamped him as a gentle- 
man. Quite recently had passed away from 
them one, who, for many years of his life, 
strove hard and successfully to make the title 
of an English architect a world-wide synonym 
for a master of design in all its branches, and 
the name of Owen Jones would, he was sure, 
cause a proud yet painful feeling to thrill 
amongst them as he recalled it. In thus drawing 
attention to the past history of, and the present 
need for the study of, decorative processes b 
architects, he must not withhold the fact that 
dangers belayed the pleasant path. In decora- 
tive art,— 
“ Nothing is thought rare 


Which is not new and followed ; yet we know 
That what was worn some twenty years ago, 


Cores into grace again. 


Of entirely new processes in-decorative art there 
was but little to record, but in many of the re- 
vivals of the old ones, new elements entered. 
Long ago, 8 very wise man, who knew a good 
deal about decorative art, and who sought far 
and wide for its professors, and their processes, 
declared that there was “nothing new under the 
sun”; but, nevertheless, they had discovered 
some new things since he recorded that, even to 
him, ancient maxim. In spite of this, they found 
an eloquent living writer mournfully proclaiming 
that, “The Renaissance, the spring-tide of 
modern life, with its genial freshness, is far 
behind us. The creative period is past, the 
accumulative has set in; genius can now do 
nothing, the day is to dull industry.” When men 
first hung their wigwams with hides, or the early 
product of their rude looms, to secure comfort 
and privacy, their next thought seemed to have 
been to decorate these sheltering accessories, and 
painted cloths made their appearance long be- 
fore art and mechanical skill had so far allied 
themselves as to produce woven tapestries. 
Rastell told them that “ Mayster Thomas More, 
in hys youth, devysed, in hys father’s house in 
London, a goodly-hangyng of fyne paynted 
clothe with nyne pageaunts and verses over 
every of these pageaunts.” Sir Thomas More's 
interest in Holbein might have been fostered by 
his early essays in the painter’s art, and it would 
be well if leisured men, in these days, would 
take some practical and individual part in the 
decoration of their homes; they would then 
better appreciate the work of others, and the 
more value its result. Painted cloths, however, 
did not seem to have been devised by men of the 
like wit or learning to Sir Thomas More, and 
some of the old dramatists were severe on the 
weakness of their poesies ;— 


** Who fears a sentence or an old man’s saw, 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe,” 


says Shakspeare in his “‘ Rape of Lucrece,” and 
the unknown author of “The Match at Mid. 
night” makes Bloodhound say that he would 
have a poesy “ which shall savour of a saw,” 
obtaining the derisive answer that “’twill smell 
of the painted cloth,” the which in its new state 
was by no means savoury. As the wealth of the 
country became greater, and the introduction of 
the products of the Joom from foreign countries 
became more common, these painted cloths 
passed into desuetude, and so early as 17 Eliza. 


beth the painters of London prayed the Commons 
to restrict the importation of foreign manu- 
factures by “ merchaunts strangers,” as thereby 
their craft was in danger, and that “ payntyng 
on cloth is decayed,” and henceforth stencil work 
on the plaster, ur afterwards paperhanging, took 
their place in the commoner apartments. These 
painted cloths were principally painted in oil, 
but distempered cloths were in free use for 
commoner purposes ; and that doughty knight, 
Sir John Falstaff, was ve the —e elm 
retty slight drollery or the German huni in 
serve is is ak: a thousand of those bed- 
hangings and their fly-blown tapestries.” M. 
Guichard, after many experiments, had recently 
found ont a process by which the linen cloth is 
either printed, stencilled, or painted, with any 
device and in any colouring, and cloths were now 
woven so wide as 10 ft., and of course any length 
which could ever be required, without seam. He 
(the speaker) had just had some made 38 ft. 
long, and was perfectly satisfied with the process 
as a wall-covering. It was easily attached to 
the walls, could be taken down and replaced 
without destruction or difficulty, and might be 
sponged or shaken without danger, and this in 
London was no slight advantage. Moreover, as 
a ground.work of hand-painting, it offered an 
excellent opportunity of producing an effective 
and by no means costly means of decoration, 
borders being obtained so as to margin the cloth 
or divide it into panels in any fashion deemed 
desirable. The fabric was made of unbleached 
linen, and when it was desired that the fabric 
should form the ground.work this was decidedly 
the best material; but when the whole surface 
was covered with painting a thick cotton rep was 
available at a much lower price, The question 
of cost depended entirely on the amount of art 
employed, but the blocked or stencilled 
cost from six shillings per yard upwards, and the 


y hand-painted work, according to the fineness of 


the finish and the value of the artistic labour be- 
stowed upon it. It seemed to him that the re- 
vival was a useful one, offering a relief to the flat 
and hard wall-papers, and providing them with 
the means of giving an individuality to their 
rooms at no ruinous cost, while at the same time 


it classes the wall decorations with the move- | p 


able furniture of the tenant, an important 
consideration in these nomadic days. Tapestry 
was really an imitation of these painted cloths, 
copied with the most jealous care from 

cartoons ; but he who would preach against the 
use of all imitations and condemn tapestry on 
this account would not be very much regarded, 
nor would he be very right. Staining woods of a 
different colour to that which nature had given 
them had never seemed to him a greater sin 
against truth than dyeing wools, though to 
many this gnat was irritating in the throat. Yet 
in the best days of the Renaissance stained wood, 
either homogeneously tinted, or shaded or parti- 
coloured, entered largely into the decorative 
furniture and joinery designed by some of the 
greatest and most graceful of that great and 
graceful period. The process to which he would 
draw their attention was one bearing the ex- 
cessively unarchitecturally word-built title 
Xylatechnographia. The process was in prin- 
ciple exceedingly simple, and its inventor, Mr. 


F. A. Brophy, thus sets it forth:—“ In order |i 


to stain wood in various colours, according to 
any suitable design, leaving, if desired, parts of 
the wood unstained, so as to obtain an imitation 
of inlay, I proceed as follows:—I first appl 

varnish which will fill the pores of the mf 
and exclude the staining liquid from such parte 
of the surface as are to remain unstained, 
then when the varnish or solation is dry 
I apply over the whole surface the lightest 
stain I intend to use; this stain being dry, 
I again apply the varnish, or stopping, coating 
with it such parts of the surface as I desire to 
retain of a colour corresponding to the lightest 
stain, and so I proceed until the desired effect is 
obtained, the last stain applied being usually 
black, or a very dark stain. The surface havi 

been cleaned off, may, if desired, be ‘aamhial 
or polished all over, or it may remain as it is 
left by the last staining process.” It was, in 
fact, an analogous procedure to that known to 
etchers ‘“‘as stopping out and biting in,” the 
various coloured stains taking the place of theacid. 
Much care was, however, required in treating 
the various woods, and in adjusting the stain 
and varnish to their absorbent or non-absorbent 
qualities. As a decorative treatment of all 
joinery it was particularly available, and where 
the vexed question of imitating inlay of real 





woods obtruded itself, the designs might be so 
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carried ont as to be absolutely a painting in 


transparent colours on the wood, in a 
manner as to be beyond all the power of tarsian 
work to imitate it. To ceilings, doors, dados 
private houses, to partitions 
and commercial offices, 
ceived, exceedingly a and to 


a 


rendered susceptible of poly. 
chromatic decoration. Nature, it was true, had 
been very liberal in her bounteous di 
colour in this material, yet the cost of cutting it 
and inlaying it had induced many attempts to 
produce the effect of inlay by an easier process, 
To this process the same objection ht be 
raised as those noted in treating of wood. 


moist climate, it was suggestive of many appli. 
cations. Few materials were less used amongst 
them than marble, and yet, in the whole range 
of Nature’s bounties, there was, perhaps, none 
more beautiful or more permanent in colour for 
internal use. Of late years, throughout Italy, 
France, and Belgium, there had been a great 
revival of the very ancient art of mosaic, and 
as a wall decoration. in vitreous pastes it had 
been much used in this country ; but he thought 
he might claim for himself the first introd 
of the marble opus incertum into this country as 
an available article of commerce. Its durability 
was incontestable ; and as an illustration of how 
it bore both traffic and e he would refor 
to the entrance-hall of the “ Criterion” as one of 
the first specimens laid under his superin. 
tendence in England ; and the external vestibule, 
exposed to all weathers, was paved with it, too. 
As to its cost, it might be considered as being 
about double that of tiles,—good plain floor 
and margin being laid at about 20s. per square 
and from this price it was easy to ascend; 
mt a floor, fairly executed, with ornamental 
borders and centres, could be obtained for 35s. 


a 


pressed into service on the Continent than they 
were here, and those amongst them who 
the Industrial Exhibition at Paris last year could 
not fail to have been struck with the beauty of 
the faiences of MM. Deck, Parvillée, and other 
French potters. In M. Parvillée’ 
pattern was modelled in low relief, 
painted over with opaque enamel colours. 
borders, architraves, friezes, and other architec- 
tural features were executed in both these pro- 
cesses, offering decorative resources of very great 
artistic value. In conclusion, he said that the 
subject was an almost inexhaustible one ; but he 
would beg to say that a very great of 
these, and many other decorative processes, such 
as sgraffito-work and printing on tinfoil, 
brought before their notice in former papers, 
many illustrations of Continental terra-cottas, 
glazed stones, metal-work, &c., were to be found 
in @ museum of decorative art which the Messrs. 
Tro were establishing, under his direction, 
i grave-square, where any 
member of this Institute would always 
welcome, and he woald be glad to aid any of 
them in their research and inquiry into deco- 
rative processes, so as to foster the cultivation 
of decorative art, and insure that refinement it 
must receive when it is placed under the hands 
of the architect. 

Mr. Aitchison said that he had been engaged 
lately in some decorating processes, and he 
mess teemunel ay seh eeemeamiy taeaee? 
means which more ly 
decorative art could be reproduced, 
those which treated of the staining on wood. 
was of opinion that the system of staining 
be revived at senalietaliy less cost 
estimate put forward by Mr. Robinso 
paper. With regard to marble, it 
exceeding value if it could be more 
used; but he was afraid that its 
expense almost precluded its use, 
certain cases. The pavement Mr. 
introduced was certainly one 
valuable that they had, and when it 
known it would be more largely used. 
referred to by the author of the 
very well be used for dwelling- 
cases. With regard to the 
would, Mr. Aitchison thought, 
effective, and he did not know any 
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would "give more pleasure to those who cared 
for it than tapestry ; a great objection, however, 
to it was that it harboured dust. 

Mr. Crace thought that the various processes 
which Mr. Robinson had bronght to their notice 
might be useful to the members of the pro- 
fession; and his specimens of painted cloths 
would be found, in many ins ances, of great ser- 
vice, especially in country houses. With regard 
to the stained woods, the process brought forward 
was, to a certain extent, novel. He thought it 
was rather a question how far it was desirable to 
carry artistic imitations of stained wood to any 
great state of refinement. His own feeling was, 
that if he had the money tospend upon elaborate 
specimens, he would prefer to spend it in a 
simpler manner. He had always used the stain. 
ing of woods and different colours of woodwork ; 
but he had no acquaintance with the stained 
marble process which Mr. Robinson had men- 
tioned. In_all marble work the chief objection 
to its use was the extent to which it absorbed 
dirt ; for in London, in a very few yeara, all the 
colour became indistinguishable, Its great cost 
rendered it such that it could bardly hope to be 
used to any great extent at present. 

Mr. W. White considered that the price of the 
hangings was rather costly of this kind of work. 
There was one process, though it had not been 
in ‘use for some six or eight years, he would like 
to call the attention of the meeting to,—wood 
tapestry, which was not much thicker than paper, 
mounted on canvas, the canvas being mounted on 
wood, so that it was almost impossible to tell it 
from a solid board, It might be of different 
colours, with mouldings to run round it, which 
had the effect of a wood panel, the cost being 
about 1s. 6d. or 1s. 9d. per foot enper. for the 
framework, while the cost of the various mate- 
rials to make up the panel would be about 6s. or 
78. in solid wood. He had seen some which had 
been up for five or six years, and it seemed to 
him to have worn wonderfully well, and was like 
a plain piece of woodwork. 

‘Mr. Phené Spiers said that as far as the pro. 
duction of ornamental vases was concerned, 
there was arival to Messrs. Doulton in the person 
of Mr. Martin, a sculptor, who had produced 
some of the most artistic jugs and vases of the 
kind ; they were marvellous in their design and 
execution. 

Mr. Aitchison said that the atmosphere of 
London was very bad for marble; but in Venice, 
where the climate was much better, nothing 
could be more beuutifal than the crumbling 
marble; whilst in the metropolis all marble be- 
came the same colour as the stone,—a dirty 
brown or black. 

Mr. Morris said that formerly there were 
some excellent specimens of leather hangings 
manufactured in France, which were there made 
to a very great extent; and it was a remark. 
able fact that some of the most striking and 
splendid specimens of paperhangings were imi- 
tations of leather work. 

Mr. Jennings urged the adoption of glazed 
bricks, which he maintained would stand every 
kind of weather. 

The President expressed the great pleasure he 
felt at seeing bronght before him a namber of 
new modes of decoration, and some old processes 
revived. Some of the speakers ha’ referred to 
marble as a revived system. H+» had seen 
marble used in old buildings in Italy, and also 
in English bnildings; the work was most deli- 
cate, and had stood very well. With regard 
to the hangings, the subject offered a great 
deal that was worth their consideration ; while, 
on the other hand, there was a danger of 
cheapening their idea of things, and producing 
what was and ought to be really valusble and 
high-class work by very cheap means, and, to 
use the expression of an enemy, “making all 
things common and unclean.” 











GAIFFE’S APPARATUS FOR LIGHTING 
GAS. 


Tre lighting of the hall of the National 
Assembly at Versailles is effected by a namber 
of chandeliers and sconces, carry ing tom 
burners. Formerly the gae had.to be kept 
lighted during the whole duration of the si: tings, 
bat since the painted ceiling was replaced by a 
glass roof, the gus was lighted only at the sewing 
in of dusk. As it was found, however, that by the 
process of lighting up at that time the dehbera. 
tions of the Assembly were much di-turbed, the 
practice was adopted of lighting the yaa befure 
the commencement of the sitting, leaving livle 
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flames burning all the afternoon. The desire 
to save gas, as weil as to obviate the disagreeable 
heat prodaced by so many burners, especially on 
hot summer days, led to the idea of Jighting all 
the burners at one and the same time by elec. 
tricity, a means which has proved effective. 

The apparatus for lighting is by Gaiffe, and is 
described in the Bulletin de la Société d’Bn- 
couragement, &c. It is located in a cupboard or 
closed recess near the door, at the left-hand side 
of the president’s tribune, where are also the 
cocks for the different gas-conduits. In this 
capboard is likewise a Rhamkorff electrical 
apparatus, of medium size, with self-acting mer- 
curial interraption. This Rhumkorff spindle is 
connected me 9 an electric battery of foar ele- 
ments (after Leclanché), in which the zing has a 
surface of 4 square decimetres (about 64 square 
inches). These elements, of considerable sur. 
face, are about equal to three Bansen’s elements 
of medium size; bat they act mach longer than 
the latter. The Rhumkorff apparatas produces 
sparks of 15 centimetres (5°9 in.) long, for trans. 
mitting electricity to the different chandeliers, 
&o. A separate conduit (wire) is provided for 
each chandelier and sconce; bat the recondac- 
tion of the electricity is along a common wire. 
The conduits are formed of copper wire, covered 
by three coate of india-rubber, tarred thread, 
and linen cloth coated with caoutchouc. In 
places where this cable rests upon bearers or 
brackets, it is further enveloped in an india. 
rabber pipe of 2 millimetres thickness, and the 
bearers are formed of blocks of hard india-rubber 
pierced with cylindrical holes, through which 
the wires pass. Isolation is consequently perfect. 

Each conducting wire ends in an isvlated me. 
tallic knob, which is brought in connexion with 
the induction wire of the Rhumkorff spindle by 
means of a discharger ending in a ball, and con- 
nected with one end of the induction wire by 
meaus of achain. The discharger has a handle 
of hard india-rubber; all the knobs are on an 
isolated iron plate, and are numbered. The 
other end of the induction cylinder is constantly 
in connexion with the re-condacting wire. Both 
wires, the conducting and re-conducting ones, 
are united in the chandelier which it is intended 
to light by a p-rfectly isolated metallic conduc. 
tor, and have as many interraptioas as there are 
burners. To this parpose a thick block of hard 
india-rabber is inserted at the basis of each 
burner and between the metallic disk bearing the 
ball, throagh which pass two copper wires end- 
ing in platinum points. The different apparatus 
are united to each other by intermediate wires, 
and the ends of thie interrapted chain are joined 
to the conducting-and re-conducting wires. 
In each lighting apparatus the distance in- 
tervening between the two platinum points is 
from one-thyrd to half a millimetre; one of 
them dips into the escaping gas current, the 
other is somewhat above aud outside it. Thus, 
combastible matter is always present at the 
point of passage of the spark. The spark 
passing over at the two ends of the conductor is 
much shorter than that produced in the appa- 
ratus; ite length decreases from 15 centi- 
metres to 25 millimetres; but, notwith- 
standihg this difference, the discharge is suf- 
ficient to overcome with perfect safety the 
fifty-four interruptions of one-third of a milli- 
metre which are in the condactors of the larger 
chandeliers, 

When the gas is to be lighted, the spiral of 
induction is put in motion by closing the current 
of the galvanic battery by means of a lever 
provided with an india-rabber handle; the gas 
cock is then opened, and sparks are produced by 
means of the discharger on the knobs corre- 
sponding with the different conducting wires. 
The process of lighting up lasts scarcely fifteen 
seconds. The sconces of the tribune, which 
must be served by very extensive condactors, 
take one minute and a half tu light; they must 
be lighted separately, At the moment of igni- 
tion, the apparatus js fully charged with electri- 
city, accumulated while not in operation. The 
discharge is consequently more powerfal than is 
absolutely necessary for obtaining the desired 
effect. This advantage -ecures the proper opera- 


256 | tion of the apparatas, even in very damp weather. 


If the apparatas were used a namber of times 


desired effect. Tested to its utmoat limit, . it 
was found ible to ignite the gas twenty 
porn ogaree * peta without mishap. The 
efficiency of the apparatus is therefore estab- 


As the electric battery is in use for only two 
or three minutes daily, its wear and tear is in-| 


in succeasion, it would cease to have the | happen 


considerable ; it is, however, advisable to take 
care not to leave the carrent closed after its use. 
To prevent this happening, M. Gaiffe has so 
arranged the lever interrupting the current as to 
secure ita being pressed down by the letting 
down of the sliding door closing the recess. 

The conducting wires have a length of 1,400 
metres (1,526 yards). The saving in gas effected 
by the use of the apparatus is said to be 
considerable. 





cn 


Tr is with regret we have to announce that the 
negotiations for amalgamating the two London 
societies have been abandoned by the Archwo. 
logical Institute. The suggestion for reuniting 
was made by Lord Talbot de Malahide at the 
meeting at Ripon last year. Whereupon Mr. 
Tacker (Rouge Croix) “took up his parable.” 
He being a member of Council of both societies 
has worked warmly and strenuously for the 
bringing together of the two bodies. The 
Archwological Association, urged on by what was 
believed to be greater forwardness of action on 
the part of the Institute, resolved to address 
the associates, and the result of a circular was 
that ten to one have been in favour of entering 
into negotiations. It now appears that the 
Institute had not arrived at a point so advanced 
as to iseue a circular, although it had been 
drawn up, and the Council has definitely aban- 
doned the matter. 

This conclusion has been communicated by 
Mr. Tucker to the Hon. Treasarer of the Asso. 
ciation, and thas for the second time,: after 
themselves opening the question of amalgama. 
tion, has the accomplishment been, at any rate, 


postponed by the Institate. 








PROFESSOR WILLIS. 


At a late hour on Sunday evening last this 
eminent man died at his residence in Cambridge. 
He was born in London, in Febraary, 1800, and 
was educated at Caius College, whence he 
graduated as ninth wrangler in 1826. He was 
soon afterwards made a fellow of his college, 
and in 1837 was elected to the Jacksonian pro- 
fessorship of natural and experimental philosophy 
in succession to Professor Farish, a position which 
he has since filled until very lately. Professor 
Willis was author of some most valuable works 
on architecture and archzology, wile his hand. 
books on the principles of Mechanism and a 
treatise on the Teeth of Wheels were held in 
great repate. Some notice of his works by Sir 
Gilbert Scott will be found on another page. 
His scientific attainments were acknowledged far 
beyond the University. He was a member, and 
frequently president, of several learned societies. 
and notably was President of the British Associa - 
tion for the Advancement of Science on its visit 
to Cambridge. The late Professor married a 
daughter of the Jute Mr. Charles Hamphrey, 
banker, of Cambridge, by whom he leaves a 
numerous family. He was a delightfal lecturer, 
as hundreds of those who have attended the 
Congresses of the Archmological Association and 
the Archwological Institute could testify. 





INDIAN RESTORATIONS. 


Sim Joun Sraacueky is giving his serious atten- 
tion to the restoration of the great temple of 
Govind Deva, at Muttra, which has been allowed 
to fall into a lamentable state of disrepair. The 
other architectural remains in the same d'strict 
have been inspected by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and a correspondent of the Pioneer writes that a 
report has been directed to be prepared, embody - 
ing brief notes on all the buildings which possess 
safficient interest to justify public interference 
on their behalf. It is also proposed to provide 
fands for the execution of any repairs that can 
be proved to be necessary. Th~ principle upon 
which these restorations will proceed is, that 
restoration shall only mean preservation. No 
missing portions are to be replaced; nor will 
any portion of any architectural monument worth 
ing be destroyed simply because it may 
to be ugly, or of later date than the rest 
of the building. 

EE SES SE 
for Birmingham.—On the 
23rd alt. the foundation.stone of a college for the 
teaching of science was laid] at Birmingham hy 











Sir Josiah Mason. 
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PROFESSOR E. M. BARRY’S LECTURES AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
No. 2.* 


Ix my last lecture I asked you to examine 
with me a theory put forward as a basis of 
prophecy for the futare. I now to cast 
our eyes backward on the past. It will be our 
task to-night to remember that this year marks 
the completion of a fourth century since the 
birth of a great master, and mighty artist, and to 
devote ourselves for a time to a consideration of 
the events of his long and honoarable career. 
We hear so much nowadays of natural laws, 
averages, and systems, by the side of which 
mere individual efforts are futile as a fly on the 
wheel of some vast engine, that it may not be with- 
out advantage to us to dwell sometimes on the 
lives of those great men whose names shine out 
so brightly in history, and who have made their 
mark on the annals of their time. Sach a one 
was Michelangelo Buonarotti. There are names 
which bear with them a magic charm, and his is 
one of them. Sculptor, architect, painter, and 
poet, as well as patriot and politician, he seems, 
as we look back, to stand out more and more, in 
any picture we may frame for ourselves, of the 
times of the Italian Renaissance. 

Michelangelo was born, as I have said, just 
four centuries ago. In these 400 years what 
important changes have occurred! States have 
arisen, and have been blotted ont. The old 
world has burst its bounds and discovered a new 
one. Religions have altered their course. Bvery- 
where there has been change, and yet the name 
of Michelangelo retains its charm, as when the 
impatient Romans of his day rushed to the 
Sistine Chapel to admire his last new work. It 
is the almost divine prerogative of art to know 
no change, and to preserve its principles univer- 
sal, immutable. 

We shall see hereafter that Michelangelo was 
a good citizen, as well as a noble artist; a 
Florentine first, and a sculptor afterwards. In 
his days, none could have dreamt of the United 
Italy, which has but lately arisen under our eyes, 
where politicians have seen for ages only a 
‘‘ geographical expression ;”’ but we shall find him 
devoted to the freedom and independence of his 
darling Florence,—Florence the beautifal, and 
the proud. 

Let us glance for a moment at the state of 
society into which Michelangelo was born. From 
the thirteenth century, rival parties in Florence 
had been fighting for the mastery. Guelphs and 
Ghibelines divided themselves into opposing 
camps, and shared the vicissitudes of victory 
and defeat. 

These titles became in time mere party nick- 
names, and lost their original meaning. They 
arose in Germany, and are said by some to have 
been firet known in the twelfth century at the 
battle of Winsberg, in Suabia, between two 
rivals for the Imperial throne, Conrad, Duke o 
Franconia, and Henry, Duke of Saxony, of the 
house of Wélf. A corruptionof the latter name 
became the rallying cry of the partisans of 
Henry, while the soldiers of Conrai took their 
opposing title from Weiblingen, a town of 
waster the patrimonial seat of their 
leader. 

It was not, however, till about the year 1240, 
on the excommunication of Frederic IT. by the 
Pope, that the names of Guelphs and Ghibelines 
were generally adopted in Italy, the Guelphs 
supporting the Pope, and opposing the Imperial 
authority, which was upheld, more or less, by 
the Ghibelines. In later times the Ghibelines 
were regarded as the supporters of the aristo. 
cratic principle, while the Guelphs professed an 
admiration for a more popular form of Govern. 
ment. 

Such were the parties Michelangelo found con- 
tending for supremacy in his native country. 
Let us now inquire for a moment what was the 
state of society, and morals. 

It was a time of general corruption in high 
places, of treachery, poisonings, and violence. 
Petrarch, in one of his letterson Rome, writes :— 
*‘ Sach is the modern Babylon, whatever of per- 
fidy or fraud, whatever of cruelty and pride, 
whatever of impurity and unbridled li¢entions. 
ness, you may have heard or read of, whatever 
of impiety and of the vilest manners the world 
has elsewhere witnessed, you will behold all 
= evils Prev “yp in fullest measure here.” 

‘Here in Babylon all that is expires. In 
this kingdom of avarice, nothing is y Baal a 
loss, excepting the loss of money.” What ia 
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told us of hell, is treated as fabulous: the resar- 
rection of the body, the end of the world, the 
coming of Christ to jadgment, are esteemed 
fables. Here truth is deemed folly, abstinence 
rusticity, chastity a signal reproach, licence in 


sin, magnanimity and praiseworthy freedom.” 

This seme postgres ng sigs Jig our) be 
hardly called exaggerated, and it reveals a state 
of things at the Papal Court which doubtless 
contributed, in no slight degree, to that ery for 
reform which echoed over Europe at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth centary, and which 
[raised previously by Wyeliffe in Eogland,| was 
then taken up in Bohemia, Moravia, and Ger- 
many, with such important results to the world 
at large. 

The aevereign Pontiffe, at this time, eeem to 
have merged the priest in the king, and to have 
hesitated at no means to compass their plans of 
State. Sixtus IV., and his successors, Inno- 
cent VIL. and Alexander VI., under whom, 
the childhood and early manhood of Michel- 
angelo were passed, stand out in a bad pre- 
eminence, even amongst their not too scrupulous 
contemporaries. Conspiracies, assassinations, 
and vicious indulgences mark their reigns, and 
it is well known how the last of them, Alex. 
ander VI., with his natural son, Caxsar Borgia, 
made his name a by-word of infamy, and finally 
perished by poison treacherously prepared by 
him for another. 

From this brief account of the social corruptions 
of his day, it may well be imagined how fraught 
with peril must have been such a state of 
things to the character of young men entering 
lifelike Michelangelo. Himself of noble descent 


| so deeply affected by the tragical fatejof Savo" 
narola, cies he renounced his art, and buried 
himself in a cloister, whence all the entreaties of 
his admirers were needed to induce him to 
emerge, and resume his artistic pencil. : 

I must do no more than mention Lorenzo de 
Credi, with Luca della Robbia, and Andrea his 
nephew, as among the disciples of Savonarola ; 


Strozai Palace with its massive cornice. 

The young artist was about twenty-four years 
old when Savonarola was put to death, and we 
may believe that his character was greatly in. 
fluenced by the teaching of the great preacher. 
We are told, indeed, that Michelangelo ever 
regarded his memory with affectionate venera- 
tion, and that in his declining years the Holy 
Scriptures, and the writings of Savonarola, were 
his favourite study. 

It was into this stormy condition of affairs 
that Michelangelo was born, and in which he 
lived. Let us now trace some of the principal 
events of his life. 

The day of his birth was the 6th of March, 
1475, and the place, the Castle of Chinsi and 
Caprese, of which his father was governor for 
the year. His father, Ludovico di Lionardo 
Baonarotti-Simoni, was sprang from an ancient 
family, being descended from the Counts of 
Carroasa. The mother of the fature artist was 
Francesca Rucellai. 

On the return of his parents to Florence, on 
the expiration of jthe elder Buonarotti’s year of 
office, the infant Michelangelo was put out to 
nurse with the wife of a stonemason, living a 





(for the Baonarotti, or as they called themselves, | 
the Baonarotti-Simoni, were among the most | young sculpter, who made the flakes of marble 
distinguished Florentine families), he would | fall under bis chieel with astonishing rapidity, 


naturally have planged into the dissipations 
around him, had it not been for the proud 
uprightness of his character, which was fostered 
by the influence of a great reformer, and most 
remarkable man. 

This man was Savonarola,a patrician by birth, 
a priest by profession, and a reformer by con- 
viction. Anardent enthusiast, he preached with 
the zeal of an ancient prophet, pointing to Rome 
as the mystic Babylon and mother of abomina- 
tions. Austere and incorruptible, he denounced 
the impurities of the cloister, the corruptions of 
the charch, the tyrannicaleruelties of the State. 
His speech, at first marred by an infirmity, like 
that of the Greek orator of old, at length elec. 
trified such congregations as had never been 
seen before. 

Led by the occurrences around him to take a 


lead in politics, the aim of Savonarola seems to) 


have been to establish in Florence a theocracy, 
in which religion and law should be one and 
the same, very much as was contemplated by 
our own Paritans. His burning zeal made him 
many enemies, and betrayed him occasionallly 
into extravagance. An instance of the latter 
was the destruction of works of art; which 
he induced his followers to devote to the flames, 
in the public place opposite to the palace 
of the seignory in Florence, so well known, 
doubtless, to many of you. From the corruption 
of the times, there can be little doubt that some 
of the pictures and books and other works thus 
condemned by wholesale may have deserved 
their fate; bat when we read that Fra Barto. 
lomeo was so carried away by enthusiasm, that 
he brought his life-academy studies to be con- 
sumed on the pyre, we cannot but regret that 
the story of Savonarola’s noble life should by» 
disfigured by this outbreak of monkish bigotry in 
opposition to taste and genius. 

I must not, however, dwell on the intensely 
interesting life of Savonarola, which was spent 
in the denunciation of the vices of the town, and 
of the iniquities of the Papal court. His end 
soon came, Excommunicated by Pope Alex- 
ander VI. in 1497 ; deserted by friends; and in- 
sulted by a fickle populace; he was strangled 
and burnt, in 1498, in the Piazza dei Signori, 
now the well-known Piazza Gran. Daca, in the 
forty-sixth year of his age. . 

Such was the untimely end of this t re. 
former; but his work did not perish with him, 
nor the powerful inflaence which he exercised on 
some of the best artists of his day. Notwith- 
standing the indiscriminate character of the 
artistic burnt sacrifice already referred to, Savo- 
narola was not destitute of appreciation of 
artistic beauty. He had devoted followers among 
artists and their families, and among his earliest 
adherents was Fri Bartolomeo, whom we have 
already seen devoting his works to the flames at 
the bidding of his friend. This great artist was 





few miles from Florence. In after days, when 
spectators used to marvel at the energy of tho 


Michelangelo used jestingly to refer to the cir. 
cumstances of his infancy, and would declare 
that he imbibed a love for the chisel and mallet 
with his fostermother’s milk. 

It is clear that the artistic tastes of the fatare 
artist were early developed, and that somewhat 
against the wish of his ts, who were dis- 
posed to regard with dissatisfaction the devotion 
of one of their sons to a profession, which they 
seem to have regarded as derogatory to patrician 
lineage. Family pride and even personal harsh- 
ness was, however, of no avail. The lad of 
fourteen gave even then a foretaste of the 
strong will of later days, and, happily for art, 
Michelangelo remained steadfast, and on the Ist 
of April, 1488, was articled to Ghirlandajo, at 
that time an artist of note, and having many 
pupils and a large practice. 

This was the real commencement of Michel- 
angelo’s artist life, and his genius was not long 
in showing itself unmistakably. He was en- 
couraged in his ardour by a friend and fellow- 
pupil, Granacci, a youth about five years older 
than himself, and to whom he tarned for en- 

nt and advice. 

According to Vasari, the two friends were work- 
ing one day at the Academy of S. Marco, at 
Florence, when the attention of the reigning Duke 
Lorenzo de’ Medici was attracted to the head of a 
fawn which Mic was imitating from an 
antique model. Looking kindly on the young 
artist, the Duke said,—“ How is it you have 
given your fawn a complete set of teeth? 
Don’t you know that such old fellows are sure 
to have lost some of them?” Next time 
Lorenzo saw the bust some of the teeth had been 
removed, and their sockets cleverly displa ed. 
The Dake being pleased with this courtier-like 
appreciation of his criticism, inquired the name 
and age of the sculptor, and ended by taking 
the youth under his especial patronage. This 
was the beginning of the public life of Michel- 

who from that time became habituated 
to the intercourse of the leading men of hia time. 

Bat Michelangelo was well aware that the 
smiles of the great would be of little avail, if he 
did not master the principles and details of his 
art, and we find him, at this time, not only draw- 
ing, painting, and modelling, but also deep in 
the study of anatomy and the uninviting mys- 
teries of the dissecting-room, He thus gained 
that marvellous knowledge of the human frame 
wkich hereafter distinguished his works. 

He soon made great advances in his studies, 
and seems to have incurred some ill-will from 
the envy of his fellow students, for one of them, 
Torrigiano, having insulted him, an encounter 
ane ake Saskalacashde 
gonist — i @ nose, 
and disfigured him life. We can form an 
idea of the favour in which he was held at this 





time, from the anger of Lorenzo with Torrigiano, 
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who was at once banished, while Michelangelo 
grew daily in favour, and took up his abode with 
his patron, 

Lorenzo de’ Medici was at this time in ihe 
plenitude of his power. He had just success. 
fally escaped from a plot against him, known as 
the conspiracy of the Pazzi, which cost his 
brother, Giuliano, his life. This i had 
been fomented by the reigning Pope Sixta, IV., 
and it is suggestive of the state of society at the 
time, that the place selected for the marder of 
the two brothers was the Church of Sta. Maria 
dei Fiore, and the time the celebration of 
mass by Cardinal Riario, one of the conspirators, 
and a relative of the Pope. 

The signal was to be the bell which signifies 
to the silent congregation that the most solemn 
mystery of religion is being celebrated. In the 
tumult that arose, Lorenzo was struck in the 
neck by a degger, and though he escaped with 
life, his brother was less fortunate. Neverthe- 
less the conspiracy fuiled in ita object, the Pazzi 
family were all but annihilated, and Lorenzo's 
power was more firmly established than before. 
te was then the better able to turn to the arts 
of peace, for relaxation from graver duties, and 
his court became a home for literature, philo. 
sopby, poetry, and art. Ina such an atmosphere 
we may be sure that Miche breathed 
freely, and found ample scope for his genius. 

Bat this unclouded prosperity was not long to 
continue, for in 1492 Lorenzo died. Michel. 
angelo was at this time econ My ogee 
years of age, and felt keenly the of his 
powerfal friend and protector, whose nobler 
qualities had not descended to his eon and suc. 
cessor, Piero de’ Medici, 

Piero soon gave himself ap to sports and 
pleasure, and, among his transactions with 
Michelangelo, we are told that he commissioned 
the latter to form a statue of snow in the court. 
yard of the palace. It was atime of dissipation, 
tolly, and superstition, and the expulsion of the 
Medici family was not far off. 

Michelangelo was too keen an observer not to 
be troubled by signs of coming distress, which 
escaped the notice of his careless master. The 
prophetic denunciations of Savonarola were 
ringing in his ears. The woes announced by the 
latter seemed about to burst on the devoted 
city, and likely to involve him in the ruin of the 
Medici. After some hesitation, he determined 
to fly, and left Fiorence for Venice, just before 
the advance of an invading French army 
forced Piero, who went out to meet it, tosurrender 
himeelf a prisoner, All offers and negotiations 
proving abortive, Piero was allowed by his con. 
querors to return to Florence, but was soon 
expelled as a traitor by the infariated populace. 

Michelangelo did not long remain in Venice. 
He had at this time but few resources, and bis 
slender funds were soon exhausted. He there- 
fore returned to from which he could 
more readily observe, and take en ofany 
improvement of affairs at Florence. It is said 
that on his entry into Bologna, he got into trouble. 
Every foreigner entering the gates had to pre. 
sent himself to an officer, who marked his thumb 
with a seal of red wax. Michelangelo, neglecting 
this custom, entered the city with no seal on his 
thumb, and was consequently arrested, fined, 
and imprisoned. 

From this state he was released by Signor 
Aldovrandi, a leading Bolognese citizen, who 
ultimately persuaded him to abandon any inten- 
tion of proceeding farther, and to remain with 
— bell an fore pc of regia Scarcely had 

ic gelo agreed to this proposal, when hie 
late master, Piero, arrived, with his family, to 
seek shelter in Bologna, after their expulsion 
from Florence. 

It was at this time that Michelangelo designed 
the well-known kneeling angel holding a cande- 
labrum, which is still to be seen at the charch of 
San Petronio, as an adjunct to the shrine of 
St. Domenicino. This work caused much ill. 
feeling, as the Bu were very jealous of 
strangers, and Miche soon determined to 
retarn to his native city. Here all was changed ; 
the very name of the Medici proscribed, their 
art-treasures di , and the artist society 
which gathered around them shattered and de. 
jected. The influence of Savonarola was supreme, 
and a more than Paritan austerity had succeeded 
to the gay and careless days of the Medicean rule. 

Michelangelo, however, still foand friends, and 
settled down to his artistic life. A cousin of 
Piero, Lorenzo de Medici, had remained in Filo. 
rence under an assumed name, and for him 
Several commissions were execated by the young 
sculptor. One of these works, a Cupid, for which 





































occupied by the great square, with ite encir. 
cling colonvades, and rushing fountaine. 


of the present huge stracture, was dwarfed by 











Resuming his labours with characteristic 
vigour, he set to work on a Madonna, and some 
other works of sculptare, inclading fifteen marble 
statues for Siena, but the work which chiefly 
marks this period of his career is the famous 
ii David.”’ 

A great block of marble, 18 ft. high, was lying 
in the courtyard of the cathedral workshops. 
Originally intended for the colossal statue of a 
saint for the decoration of the exterior of the 
charch, it had been only partially worked. From 
some cause the sculptor, Simoni di Fiesule, had 
withdrawn tered the work, and the idea had in 
consequence abandoned, Miche was 
then appealed to, and he undertook yr imate 
@ colossal statue of David from the block as it 
stood, and without any addition being made 
to it. 

Two years were allowed for the task, and he at 
once began on the marble. He is said to have 
been so eager to commence, that his only work 
of preparation was a little wax model, and he 
devoted himself to the statue with such absorb. 
ing application that he trasted no hands but his 
own, and from the first tonch, in 1501, to the 
last, in 1504 (for he was a little beyond the 
stipulated time), he did the whole of the work 
himself. 

A difference of opinion ensued as to its ulti- 
mate position. Some thought it should be placed 
in the Loggia, others in a church, or in the court- 
yard of the palace. It is interesting to notice 
the opinion of Giuliano di San Gallo, then in the 
height of his fame as an architect. He pro- 
nounced in favour of the Loggia, because, he 
said, the marble was tender, and would be 
injared by exposure, as has indeed been the case. 
In this advice he was supported by Leonardo da 
Vinci, but as Michelangelo did not approve the 
suggestion, bis views natarally prevailed, and 
the “ David” was placed in the square, near to 
the gate of the palace. 

Four days were taken in moving the colossus 
from the sculptor’s studio, and on the 18th of 
May, 1504, it was finally placed in position. 
During its progress, such was the jealousy with 
with which Michelangelo seems to have been 
regarded by rivals, that stones, we are told, were 
thrown at it, anda guard had to be appointed 
to defend the statue from the attacks nightly 
made upon it. 

Florence was at this time the centre of the 
arts, for Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raffaelle, with other artists of lesser eminence, 
were all contending there in honourable rivalry. 
Michelangelo had always deemed himself a sculp- 
tor before anything else, but he was now induced 
to enter the lists, as a painter, with Leonardo. 

The Florentine Government wishing to deco- 
rate with paintings the two great side walle of 
the council chamber in the Palazzo Vecchio, 
entrusted the commission for one wall tv 
Leonardo, and that for the other wall to 
Michelangelo. Unfortunately for art, neither 
task was fully executed. Michelangelo did not 

beyond the preparation of his cartoon ; 
and Leosardo da Vinci, though he commenced 
his painting on the wall of the council-hall, never 
finished it, and the part which was executed 
faded away in consequence of some defects in 
the colours, or the ground, such as those which 
have so fatally dealt with his “ Last Sapper” at 
Milan. 

Tne subject of Michelangelo’s cartoon was 
suggested by the war which had been raging, 
more or less, for ‘centuries, between the 
Florentines and Pisans. The cartoon shows a 
group of Florentine soldiere, bathing in the Arno, 
where they are surprised by a sudden attack. Jt 


Michelangelo is supposed to have executed at | has always been considered a most masterly 
this seis, bet his po. Paes of Cupid and Bacchus | study of the nade, and Benvenuto Cellini 
are well known. declared that “though the divine Michelangelo 

The great work, however, which etamped him | afterwards painted the great chapel of Pope 
as the first of living sculptors is the celebrated | Julius, he never ag+in fully realised the force of 
Pieta, now in St. Peter's. Other works of | these, bis earlier studies. ee 
Michelangelo may better reveal his power than| The fate of this great work is melancholy, for 
this masterpiece, bat nothing can test his skill | it seems to have been purposely destroyed, from 


ineati i i i in 1512. Vasari 
for delineating the softer emotions. The attitude | unworthy motives of envy, in 1512. Vas: 

i attributes this work of Vandalism to Bandinelli, a 
of the youthful mother bending over her son, reel statute od Eaanaeae ae: View!,:toot 


bli hie yieldi 
seeteomy ge pc ‘A facsimile of the however this may be, it is certsia that the 
latter is before you, and the perfection of the | cartoon was out into fragments, and mutilated. 
details and the ‘grace of the composition com. | Some scattered portions found a eee 
bine to mark the whole work as ona of the|differeot places, and were — ds Amie 
triumphs of plastic art. Assuch it was regarded | by Marc Antonio and a. _— saedeeihy 
at the time, and Michelangelo's position wasat| There is @ copy of the firs octet 
once established. His fame soon spread from| graviogs in the “Illustrations of the Genins 0 
Home to te ity whioh claimed him for ka own. | Mittens ProfeeneGaskerel aod Me Harn 
a ys . - 
oe eeueets — ewes teanenee: aol to|and [I think you will find it well deserving ot 
Florence, : attentive stady. In it, three soldiers are repre- 


Michelangelo received 30 ducats, was sent to 
Rome, and there sold as an antique for 200 
ducats. 

The purchaser in Rome was Cardinal San 
Giorgio ; the same Raffuelle Riario who said mass 
in Florence as a signal for the attempted murder 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici and his brother. The 
cardinal having a suspicion of the trick which 
had been played upon him, sent to Florence to 
make inquiries as to the genuineness of the 
sculpture, The result was an invitation to 
Michelangelo to come to Rome, which the latter 
accepted. He set ont at once, and arrived in 
the Eternal City on the 25th of Jane, 1496. 

Michelangelo’s first visit to Rome may fairly 
be regarded as an epoch in his life. He was in 
his twenty-first year, fall of youthful a and 
strength, and thirsting for distinction. His de- 
light at what he saw at Rome is expressed in a 
letter to his patron Lorenzo, at Florence. He 
found, he says, so many beantifal things, that he 
had not been able to find time to deliver his 
letters of introduction, excepting the letter for 
tbe cardinal. He had tried to recover his Cupid 
from the dealer, who had abused his confidence, 
but in vain, and he had purchased marble, and 
was about to work on it at once. 

Few of us are, I think, anconscious of a spell 
which the very vame of Rome exercises upon us, 
a spell deepened into enthusiasm by presence in 
the midst of it. We can the better sympathise 
with the ardent young artist, so excited by the 
works of art around him that all his business 
cares are forgotten. 

It mav, perhaps, be interesting to try to 
realise what he saw; for it was not our Rome 
which Michelangelo entered. The rock of the 
Capitol was bare, and he could not have foreseen 
that group of palaces which he afterwards placed 
there, and which are to us one of the great 
features of the city. The narrow streets, thronged 
by day, were closed at night by chains. From the 
Capitol there was no sign of modern St. Peter’, 
nor did there exist any of the countless domes, 
which to the modern visitor, seem to be associated 
with the very name of Rome. 

The old basilica of St. Peter’s was still stand. 
ing, and squalid houses covered the space now 









































The Vatican, a small and poor commencement 


the Castle of St. Angelo, than as now the citadel 
of Rome. From his chamber at the Vatican, 
the Sovereign Pontiff could pass by a covered 

to his castle,—a facility not to be 
despised when cardinals, with their attendants, 
might be seen galloping about in complete 
armour, and were daily to be found in 
the streets, victims of the dagger or the poisoned 
bowl. 

Such was the Rome of Michelangelo, as 
regarded its every-day aspect. Its old-world 
life, however, must have been explored by him 
with absorbing interest. The marvels of old 
Rome were spread ont before him, as before 
ourselves, and we can picture the intense delight 
with which each newly-excavated statue from 
temple, bath, or villa, would be welcomed. Each 
day would bring to light fresh wonders of art, 
and seem to link together the Past and the 
Present. 

Michelangelo remained at this time only about 
two years in Rome, but before he left it he bad 
established a commanding reputation, although 
his connexion with the Cardinal de San Giorgio 
was goon terminated,—not to the loss, probably, 
of his fame, or safety. 

Some doubt hangs over the works which 
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presented just emerged from the water. One is 
climbing the bank, another leaning over it to 
offer a hand toa comrade in the water ; the third 
is pointing to the enemy, who is seen in the 
background, masking his advance through ao 
group of trees, These figures in the original 
were the size of life, and were drawn io black 
chalk, with white lights and brown shadows. 

It is certain that the cartoon was regarded by 
his contemporaries as a new triamph of its 
author, and Vasari attributes to its influence 
the first inspiration of the grand style of art to 
Railaelle. Sir Charles Eastlake so far agrees in 
this view, as to point out that from the time 
when Raffaelle stadied the cartoon of Pisa (as it 
was called), a closer study of anatomy and form 
is to be seen in his works. 

Michelangelo had now shown his power asa 
painter, as well as sculptor, while literary 
studies did not cease to engage his attention. 
The best prose writers of his country, and the 
works of the Tuscan poets, were the delight of 
his hours of relaxation from his heavy artistic 
labours, s 

Such were the daily habits of Michelangelo in 
Florence in the prime of life, and strength ; when 
he was summoned to Rome by the Pope. 
Julius II. now wore the tiara, and was resolved to 
distinguish and exalt his rule by all possible 
means, 

We have before met with the architect San 
Gallo in council at Florence. He was now in 
Rome, and being imbued with admiration for 
the genius of Michelangelo, he brought the name 
of the latter before the Pope, who at once called 
him to his presence. 

The Pope, determined above all things to give 
lustre to his rule, was also a real lover of art, 
and wished to assemble round him artists and 
men of letters. He was the originator of the 
modern St. Peter's, the paintings in the Sistine 
Chapel, and the halls of the Vatican, and with 
his name will ever be connected those of 
Bramante, Raffaelle, and Michelangelo. To the 
latter he at once accorded his especial favour, 
and entrusted him witha design for a mausoleum, 
to be erected in his honour in the old basilica of 
St. Peter’s. 

I shall take another opportunity to call your 
attention to this work, which may be said to 
have embittered the rest of Michelangelo’s life. 
At present all was sunshine, and the Pope used 
to visit the great sculptor in his studio, without 
ceremony,and, as Michelangelo himself said, with 
the cordiality of a brother. After a time, how- 
ever, a coldness seems to have arisen, and Michel. 
angelo was not the man to tolerate a slight from 
any one, however exalted his station. 

An instance of his manner of dealing with 
such cases had previously occurred in Fiorence, 
in respect to the picture of the Holy Pamily, 
which Michelangelo had painted for Agnolo 
Doni for 70 ducats. When Doni received the 
picture, he said the price was too much, and for- 
warded only 40 ducats. The artist, on this, senta 
messenger to say that the picture must be at 
once returned by the bearer, or an increased 
price of 100 ducats paid for it. Donithen offered 
the original price of 70 dacats, but was aston- 
ished to be told that in consequence of this 
insult he could now only be allowed to retain the 
picture if he instantly paid 140 ducats, which he 
was forced unwillingly todo. We may suppose 
that he did not again attempt to bargain with an 
artistso resolved to uphold the dignity of his 
profession, and we may further conclude that 
such aman as Michelangelo then was, brought 
‘o his transactions with Pope Julius spirit as 
proud and lofty as his own, 

An outbreak soon occurred, and Michelangelo 
took grave offence at a refusal of andience. It 
as been asserted that Bramante was jealous of 
another's influence with the Pope, and that he 
had sought to cool the ardour of his master on 
the subject of the mauecleum, by suggesting 
that it was an evil omen for a man to build his 
own tomb. 

The Pope, always impetuous, may have also 
been irritated by what appeared to bim the slow 
progress of the work. However this may be, 
Michelangelo saw in the refusal of andience a 
studied insult. He exclaimed to the officer who 
repulsed bim, “ You may tell the Pope that 
should he wish to see me again, he will have to 
seck me elsewhere.” 

_ Waiting for no reply, he rushed from the 
Vatican, took horse, and by two o'clock on the 
‘ullowing morning was at Poggibonsi, on Floren. 
tine territory, and beyond the limits of the Papal 
rule. He had written to the Pope before leaving 
Rome, and Julius had at once sent messengers 
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to stop his departure, and to bring him to his 
presence, even by force if necessary. 

Michelangelo’s movements were, however, 
marked by his characteristic energy, and when 
his pursuers came up with him he was on 
Florentine ground. He flatly declined to turn 
back, and went on to Florence, where he was 
received with open arms. Julias, not accus- 
tomed to be foiled, at once sent a brief 
to the Florentine Government demanding that 
a should send the fugitive artist back to 

me, 

As this was not complied with, other briefs 
followed, and it became evident to the Florentine 
rulers that Michelangelo could only remain at 
Florence, at the cost of war withthe Pope. This 
was a serious estate of things for which they 
were not prepared, and Pietro Soderini, who was 
the ruling spirit at Florence, hit on the expe- 
dient of sending back Michelangelo to the Pope 
as the ambassador of the Florentine Republic, 
and thus protected from his wrath. 

Michelangelo was at last induced to consent to 
this arrangement. He had hitherto shown a 
resolution at least equal to that of the Pope, and 
had declared that if his countrymen forced him 
to leave Florence, he would transfer his services 
to the Sultan, and would fix himself at Constanti- 
nople. The new proposal, however, seemed to 
promise an escape from all difficulties, and on 
the 21st of August, 1506, his letter of recom- 
mendation was made out, and our artist found 
himself invested with ambassadorial dignity. 

Julius was about this time at Bologna, which 
had just been taken by the Papal troops. Here 
he was found by the new ambassador, who was 
soon taken again into favour. The Pope, proud 
of success, requested Michelangelo to execute a 
statue to commemorate his victory. This was 
to be a bronze statue of the Pope, for the Church 
of St. Petronio. Michelangelo at once under- 
took the task, for his supposed diplomatic daties 
were evidently nominal, and had already served 
their purpose, 

The character of the Pope peeps out in the 
history of this statue. The sculptor’s design 
gave the right hand ra‘sed, in the attitude of 
benediction, and it was suggested to place a 
book in the left hard. The Pope, however, 
objected, and when asked what he wished to 
have, seid, “‘A sword. I was never addicted to 
letters.” Nor was he coiltented with the posi- 
tion of the right hand, until assured that the 
attitude would do as well for one of menace as 
for blessing. “ Holy Father,” said the artiat,“ it 
menaces the people, in case they should prove 
rebellious.” The statue was finished, and placed 
in its niche; but, unfortunately for art, it was 
destroyed by popular fury some years afterwards. 

We now find Michelangelo, after a short visit 
to Florence, returned to Rome, and fally reconciled 
to his imperions patron. But his absence had 
not been without its effect. The impatient zeal 
of Julius had found other objects to pursue, and 
the mausoleum had already been half-forgotten. 

Bramante had a commanding influence at 
court, and the rebuilding of St. Peter’s was in 
progress under his auspices. Great works were 
also being carried on at the Vatican, where 
Raffaelle was already engaged. Michelangelo 
thus found himself in the midst of new faces 
and new influences; and though restored to the 
Pope’s favour, was conscious of a change in his 
position. 

Julius now cared little for the mausoleum, and 
surprised Michelangelo by inviting him to paint 
in fresco the vanuited ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel ; 20 calied from its having been built by 
Sixtus 1V. It has been suggested that the Pope 
was instigated to offer this work to Michelangelo 
by the unworthy advice of those who, foreseeing 
a failure, hoped thereby to sow distrust between 
the artist and his patron. Itis more reasonable, 
however, to conclude that as Julius must have 
heard of the famous cartoon of Pisa, and of 
Michelange!o’s readiness to execute the work in 
fresco at Florence, he was resolved to obtain 
from the artist a masterpiece, similar in kind, 
while greater in degree. 

The fiery nature of the Pope brooked no 
contradiction ; and althoogh Michelangelo 
declared that painting was not his profession, 
and set about the work with unconcealed 
reluctance, he was forced to submit. Once 
resolved, he threw his whole soul into the sub. 
ject; for whatever this great artist undertook, 
he did with all his might. When his cartoons 
were completed, he sought aid from Florence, to 
assiet him in transferring his designs to the 
building, and one of the first who responded to his 





summons was Granacci, the friend of his youth, 


Several other artists of the day were only too 
proud to work under Michelangelo, and came 
from Florence for the purpose ; but Michelangelo 
soon found all assistance useless, Genius is in- 
communicable; he could get no efficient aid 
from those respectable mediocrities, and felt. 
com to efface their work, and dispense 
with their services. His mode of doing so waa 
characteristic. We have ecen how stoutly ho 
could maintain the honour of his , how 
bold and haughty he could be before princes. 
Towards his friends, however, his manner waa 
full of consideration, and he could not muster 
courage to tell his coadjutors to leave him. In 
this difficulty he suddenly shut up the chapel 
and weut away. His friends could find him 
nowhere, and, guessing what was intended, took 
the bint, and quietly returned to Florenco, 

And now Michelangelo was again at work, 
untrammelled and absolute. In solitude he 
toiled, and when at last the gigantic work was 
finished, he was fully entitled to the proud 
boast,—* Alone I did it.” 

Difficulties of various kinds presented them. 
selves, difficulties with the scaffolding, difficulties 
with the colours, difficulties, above all, with the 
overbearing temper of his patron; but at length 
one half of the ceiling was completed, and as 
the impatience of Julius could no longer be 
curbed, the scaffolding was removed, and before 
the dust of its removal was dissipated, the Pope 
entered the chapel. 

Then came the painter’s triumph. Envy and 
detraction were silenced, and Michelangelo was 
revealed as a painter of the very highest rank, 
in addition to his allowed position as the first of 
sculptors. In after-life, Michelangelo often com. 
plained that his work had been hurried by the 
impatience of the Pope, who on one occasion 
had threatened to throw the artist from the 
scaffold, if it were not at once removed. 

Julius, however, had too great an admiration 
for Michelangelo for us to receive this aneedoto 
as more than a piece of idle gossip, or pleasantry, 
and he was soon urging the painter to resume 
his work, in spite of intrigues attributed to 
Bramante, to induce him to entrust to Raffaello 
the execution of the remaining half of the ceiling. 
This suggestion, however, was at once repelled, 
and Michelangelo proceeded forthwith to com. 
plete his work with sach energy that the whole 
is said to have been finished in the incredibly 
short period of twenty months. 

The chapel was thrown open to tho public on 
All Saints’ day (November Ist), 1512, by a ser- 
vice at which the Pope himself attended... __ 

Thus was completed this wonderful achieve- 
ment, which more than all else has rendered 
glorious the name of Michelangelo with undyivg 
fame. We see in it the genius of the artist in 
its highest perfection. Oriticism has of course 
much to say about it, especially with regard to 
the freedom of treatment of the nude human 
form. Having regard to the awful character of 
the subjecte, it may be doubted whether it is 
given to mortals adequately to delineate such 
dread realities. With this reservation, how- 
ever, few I think can stand in the Sistine Chape!, 
and view the paintings of Michelangelo unmoved, 
and without feeling that those awful themes of 
the Creation, the Fall, the Redemption, and the 
reat 9 Man, — — Be seige pea wae a 
grandeur of design, sublimity of conceptior, 
without @ parallel. No wonder if the enthusias- 


‘tio admirers of the artist have bestowed on their 


beloved countryman, the title of “il Divino.” ; 

We have seen that Michelangelo deemed him- 
eelf a sculptor, rather than a painter; but by 
this mighty ‘work he has associated his name 
with the art of the latter, rather than with tho 
former, and it is perhaps from his work in the 
Sistine Chapel that his fame as an artist will be 
chiefly estimated. : é 

if he had any lingering dissatisfaction with 
the Pope, all coolness seems to have been now 
at an end. We may suppose that each had 
learned to respect the other. The character of 
Julius, headstrong though it was, did not want a 
certain imperial grace and diguity, and he ap- 
preciated fully the moral courage and hovest of 
purpose which were ever displayed by Michel- 
angelo. Few dared to to him with the 
freedom habitual with the latter, and towards the 
close of his life, he relied more and more op 
Michelangelo as on a faithful friend. 

One instance of successful remonstrance is 
recorded. The Pope wished after 
the work was completed, to retouch it with 
gold so as to give greater distinction to the saints 
delineated. This Miche was unwilling to 





do. “Holy Father,” sainted, 
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characters there shown were poor men, they wore 
no gold.” “ Without gold,” said the Pope, “ the 
work will look poor.” “They were not only poor 
men,” the artist rejoined, but “they were also 
saints who despised riches,” The was not 
—— pressed by Julius, and no additions were 
mace. 

Relieved from the pressure which the Sistine 
Chapel had put upon him, Michelangelo now 
turned his thoughts again to the mausoleum, 
which was to be proceeded with on a reduced 
scale. But everything was soon thrown into 
ee by the death of Julius, in Febraary, 

The new Pope -was Leo X., whose Pontificate 
will ever be memorable for that sale of indul- 
gzences which seemed to give the chief impetus 
to the Reformation. Leo himself seems to: have 

‘been an easy, careless man, very different in 
character from his predeeessor. 

Weare principally concerned here with his treat- 
ment of Michelangelo, and it was by hiusthat 
the skill of the latter as an architect was now 
to be demonstrated. A member of the Medici 
family, his thoughts naturally reverted to 
Florence, and he wished to signalise his reign 
by some conspicuous work [in hi# native city. 
He found such @ work in the completion of the 
fagade of San Lorenzo, which contained the 
remains of many of his family. He therefore 
invited Michelangelo to prepare a design for a 
marble facade, and, Vasari tella us, applied also 
to Raffaelle, Sansovino, and Giuliano San Gallo. 
‘The result was acommission to Michelangelo to 
carry out his design, which he was unwilling to 
do, as he wished to be left undisturbed at Rome 
to finish the mausoleum of his old friend Pope 
Julius. 

Leo was resolute, however, and insisted on 
obedience ; was, therefore, obliged 
to submit, and prepared to return to Florence. 
He was compelled to go to Carrara to superintend 
personally the quarryingof the marble, and after 
much waste of precious time, some of the details 
of the facade arrived im Florence. The work, 
however, was never eted, and was aban- 
doned before the death of Leo X., in 1521. 

Michelangelo was so discontented with the 
treatment he had received, that for a time he 
would touch nothing iu his work. But Cardinal 
Medici, who now ruled Florence, appreciated 
his genius, and ultimately indaced him to under- 
take the addition of a chapel instead of a facade 
to the church of San Lorenzo. This chapel 
was to contain tombs of Lorenzo and Giuliano 
de Medici. Michelangelo soon preduced a 
design, which was at once accepted, and, as all 
visitors tv Florence are aware, has been carvied 
into effect. 

The seated statues of Lorenzo and Giuliano 
must be reckoned among the sculptor’s finest 
works, and the allegorical figures of Day and 
Night, Aurora and Twilight, introduced a fashion 
of allegory in monuments which soon spread over 
the whole of Europe. It is for sculptors to point 
out the wonderful skill and the anatomical 
knowledge exhibited by these works of Michel- 
angelo’s genius, which has mastered the diffi- 
culties of place and material ; but all can recog- 
nise the beauty of the forms, the dignity and 
the power which are here displayed. 

Unfortunately, the cliapel was never finished, 
for in 1534, before its completion, Michelangelo 
had left Florence for ever. Had the work been 
fully achieved in accordance with the views of 
Michelangelo, it would have exemplified the 
truth on whieh he efer insisted,—that architec- 
tare, painting, and sculpture must not be looked 
upon as rivals, but can only be fully appreciated 
where they ate employed in combination, each 
supplyiog an essential ingredient to the perfec. 
tion of the whole. 

Bat before the partial completion of the 
sacristy of San Lorenzo, important events had 
occurred which not only interrupted the artistic 
work of Mich lo, but exhibit him to us as 
one of the leading men in Florence, socially and 
politically, and make us regard him more than 
ever as a “ King of Men,” 

The premature death of Raffaelle, in 1520, 
was soon followed by that of his patron, Leo X., 
who was succeeded in the papal chair by 
Adrian VI. The new Pope had a short reign of 
eighteen months, and was succeeded by the 
Cardinal Medici, then ruling at Florence, who 
took the name of Clement VII. 

Pressing forward as Pope the design he had 
commenced: as Cardinal, he urged Michelangelo 
to proceed with the work at San Lorenzo, witb- 
out reference to his engagements respecting the 
still unfinished mansoleum of Julius, 


There had been many difficulties, pecuniary 
and otherwise, with the latter work, and at 
Clement’s suggestion these were now determined 
by a scrutiny of accounts, which proved that 
Michelangelo's conduct throughout had been 
worthy of his reputation, and that a large sum 
of money was due to him from the executors of 
Julius. 

An arrangement was now made, in virtue of 
which Michelangelo was at liberty to proceed 
with the Medici statues, as so strongly desired 


Florence, and was quietly wo there when 
all Italy and Karope were s by the sack 
of Rome, in 1537, by the Constable de Bourbon. 
Rain, massacre, and pillage ravaged the streets, 
and Clement was only saved by flight to his 
Castle of St. Angelo. On the news reaching 
Florence, the party opposed to the Medici saw 
their opportunity, and proclaimed # republic. 

Clement having been accustomed to look upon 
Florence as belonging to his family, took great 
umbrage at its ion, and when he was able 
to make his peace with his enemies, stipulated 
for the restoration of the Medici as the rightful 
lords of Florence. : 

This meant war with Florence, and in the 
emergency the citizens tarned to Michelangelo, 
Their defences were neglected and weak, and he 
was asked to accept the office of Commissary 
General of the Fortifications. He had no affec- 
tion for the Pope: he loved the liberties of his 
native town : the Medici of the day were only 
nominally the descendants of his former patron, 
Lorenzo: he therefore accepted the distinction 
thrust upon him, and soon made his influence 
apparent. 

He devised new works at San Miniato, and 
visited Ferrara to study its fortifications, which 
had a great reputation. His energy and activity 
inspired the citizens with confidence, but on 
finding that Malatesta Baglioni, a Condottiero 
captain, was supported by the signory, in spite 
of his avowed suspicions of treachery, Michel- 
angelo left Florence in disgust, and went to 
Venice, where he was treated with honour and 
distinction. 

Inthe meantime, the rulers of Florence had 
discovered their mistake, and on his receiving 
from them expressions of apology and regret, 
coupled with pressing requests for his return, he 
left Venice, and once more arrived in Florence, 
where he was joyfully received by the citizens. 
His suspicions of Malatesta Baglioni were soon 
justified, for by this man’s treacherous conduct 
the Imperial and Papal troops were admitted 
within the works on August 12th, 1530, and the 
siege of Florence was at an end. 

Michelangelo was excepted from the general 
amnesty which was granted by Clement, and he 
was obliged to hide for his life. The Pope had 
no wish, however, to lose his inestimable services 
at San Lorenzo, and @ special order was conge- 
quently soon issued that his pardon might be 
relied on, if he would come forth and resume his 
labours. 

At this time, gloom and melancholy oppressed 
the soul of Michelangelo. He worked inces- 
santly. His health was bad, and his undaunted 
spirit broken. He was between fifty and sixty. 
Age was advancing, and his friends feared he was 
working himself to death. 

Pablic affairs were in confasion, the liberties 
of Florence were a thing of the past, and the 
present ruler, Alessandro de’ Mediei, brother of 
the Pope, made no secret of his dislike of 
Michelangelo. It was under these discourage- 
ments that the great artist worked,—a lesson 
not, perhaps, to be lost on some of us. He had 
to visit Rome occasionally, but the Pope would 
not hear of any intermission of his labours at 
Florence. 

It was thus that the weary artist found his 
task irksome, and progressed with a heavy heart. 
At length, in September, 1533, Pope Clement 
died. Michelangelo at once discontinued the 
work, and in the following year left Florence 
never to return to it alive. 

The new Pope, Paul IIT, eagerly sought the 
services of Michelangelo, and begged him to 
proceed with the painting of the “‘ Last Judg. 
ment” in the Sistine Chapel, which had been 
ordered by Clement shortly before his death. 
With this view, a new agreement was entered 
into with the Duke of Urbino, as the surviving 
executor of Pope Julius, with reference to the 
mausoleum of the latter. The design was now 
still further reduced to the state in which 
we now see it in the Church of San Pietro in 
Vinculi. 





While the negotiations were in progress, 


Hby the: Pope: He thereapon fired at} 


Michelangelo received a friendly visit from tho 
Pope in his studio, and the latter completely 
reconciled the artist to the proposed changes by 
his kindness and compliments. On seeing the 
“ Mosea,” the Pope exelaimed, “Surely this one 
statue would suffice to immortalise Pope Jalius.” 

Michelangelo now addressed himself to the 

vast painting of the “Last Jadgment” whick 
had been commenced in 1533. It was finished 
in 1561, in the sixty-eighth year of the great 
art age. 
Hesubsequently painted the Pauline Chapel, 
at the pressing solicitation of the Pope, who had 
called the chapel after his own name. Those 
only who are acquainted with tbe labour of 
fresco-painting on a great scale, can appreciate 
the physical difficulties of such a task; Michel- 
angele was upwards of seventy-five years old 
when this latter work was finished, and it is 
believed to be the last production of his pencil. 

We have thus traced the life of Michelangelo 
to the commencement of the infirmities of old 
age. His basy, honourable, and arduous life 
appeared to be near its close; but before this 
great man was to be lost to the world, he was 
destined to establish yet further claims on its 
gratitude. As painter and sculptor he had left 
imperishable records of his genius. He was now 
to connect his name with the great monument of 
modern Rome, for at the end of 1546 he was 
appointed architect of St. Peter’s. At this point 
let us now leave him, strong in the favour of the 
Pope, unblemished in character, in the full 
enjoyment of artistic power, even if bodily 
enfeebled. 

We shal! hereafter have to return to him in 
my next lecture, as an architect, and may then 
trace the circumstances of his remaining years. 
We shall find in his architecture the same bold- 
ness and power which have marked all his pro- 
ductions. In the meantime you may do worse 
than ponder over the lesgons of devotion to art, 
industry, high purpose, and integrity, which 
may be learned from the life of “the divine ” 
Michelangelo. 








POST OFFICE, BOMBAY. 


Tuts building was originally designed in two 
stories to form three sides of a rectangle, by 
Mr. James Trubshawe, to be erected on the 
Wellington Reclamation, close te the Janding- 
pier: this was subsequently altered and it became 
advisable to place the accommodation provided 
in the wings in a third story, in order that the 
buildings might be suitable to its new position 
opposite the Public Works Offices. The altera- 
tion was made by Mr. Walter Paris, late archi- 
‘ect to Government, the original features in the 
design being retained as far as was consistent 
with the a'teration. 

Ta: walls are built of blae basalt rubble 
masonry faced with a buff basalt stone, called 
“ Coerla stone,” slightly rough on the face in 
courses of from 4 in. to 5 in. in height, no stone 
being less in length than twice its height. The 
dressings are principally in a calcareous saud- 
stone (similar to Bath stone), commonly known 
by the name Porebunder stone. The columns 
are generally of Coorla stone, and a few of a 
red basalt from the Deccan. The floors are 
paved with Minton tiles on the ground-floor ; on 
the first-floor Minton tiles over concrete, and 
Porebunder stone, 2} in, slabs, Jaid om teak 
girders and joists. On the second-floor planking 
is laid over concrete sounding and slabs, teak 
girders and joiste. The €wo principal staircases 
are in blue basalt. The roofs are covered with 
the Broomhall Tile and Brick Company’s Patent 
Red Roofing Tiles, over teak framing. The 
building was tally on the petty 
contract system, and has cost abont 9d. per cubic 
foot (cubical contents above ground being alone 
taken). These tiles, we may say,are found very 
much cooler than slates or zinc, and are said to 
resiat successfally the crows, who often displace 
the native tiles. They have been much used in 
Bombay. : 

The building faces the Pablic Works Offices, 
of which we gave illustratiovs in our last 
volume.* 5 

The works were under the immediate super- 
intendence of Mr. Mancherjee Cowasgee, 28513- 
tant engineer. 





: ae . . . . ] 

A Cha: superseded. — Trinity Chapel, 
Conduit- — Regent-street, London, is about 
to be pulled down, and it is intended to convert 
the premises into a shop. 





—l 








® Vol. xxxii., pp. 437-9. 
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WAREHOUSES, WESTON STREET, SOUTHWARK.——Messrs. Geo. E.xinaton & Son, Arcuirects. 
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MESSRS. BARROW & BROTHER’S LEATHER 
WAREHOUSES, WE3STON.STREKT, 
SOUTHWARK. 


THE new warehonses which have been re- 
cently erected for Messrs. Samuel Barrow & 
Brother, tanners and leather manufacturers, are 
situated in Weston.street, Southwark, occupying 
a frontage of 162 ft.,and extending from Muize- 
pond St. Thomas.street, to Sparrick’s-row. 

The principal fronts are of maim facings, the 
arches, stringe, labels, tops, cornice. and dress- 
ings, being executed in white Suffolk bricks ; 
the entrance doorways, shafts, and dressings to 
ground-floor windows are obiefiy of Portlund- 
stone ; the panels under ground-floor sashes are 
faced with white ornamental diaper pattern 
bricks. The plinth is of Haytor granite. The 
offices for principals and clerks are on the ground 
floor, with a dining-room for clerks and two 
private rooms on the firet floor. The walls and 
ceiling are finished with matched linings, 

_ stained and varnished, Housekeeper’s apart. 
ments and kitchen are provided on the second 
floor. On the basement story ie an engine and 
boiler house, 35 ft. by 21 ft. 6 in., arched over 
with rolled iron joiste, the rods and brick arches 
in cement, and having distivct entrance from 
back roadway. The basement floor is asphalted 
throughout. The whole of the rain.water pipes 
have been conducted into a tank next Sparick’s. 
row, capable of containing 9,000 gallons of water, 
which is pumped into the several cisterus 
throughout the premises, and also works the 
hydraulic cumulator lift for hoisting and loading 


goods. 

The worke bave been carried out by Messrs. 
Thomas Rider & Son, builders, of Union.street, 
Southwark; Messrs. Elkington & Son, 
of Cannon-street, City, being the architects. 








ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS IN THE 
ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


On looking round the walle of the water-colour 
room we are struck by the fact, that whereas the 
number of architectural designs has been 

ually falling off, pictures and studies by 
artists of old buildings have been increasing. 
In the present exhibition the latter exceed the 
former fourfold. It is not solely on the groand 
of their intrinsic merit as architectural works 
that such subjects are chosen for delineation by 
painters, but in a great measure it is the charm 
imparted by age and accidental accessories 
which forms the attraction. We have no doubt, 
therefore, that in the course of time buildings 
which are now new and raw will possess a similar 
charm, and hecome the subjects of future 
artists. 

If the architect is not to be considered an 
artist, as bas been recently contended, he cer- 
tainly originates no mean part of the material 
requisite to the artist, and not only are archi. 
tectural structures subjects for delineation, but 
they are the caskets which contain the treasures, 
and the casket is, not unfrequently, a finer work 
of art than the gems it contains. Ooly the actual 
handiwork,—the mere drawing, it seems,—is to 
be considered as an artistic production, and not 
its realisation in solid materiul. 

In this point of view, very few of such draw- 
ings, and certainly none of those here exhibited, 
would deserve much consideration. But we do 
not look upon them in this light, but as they are, 
—designs, the preconceptious of works which 
bave been, or are intended to be, realised ; and 
in this respect it not unfrequently happens that 
a drawing which aims at being a work of art 
per se is inferior to another which makes no such 
pretension, 

Taking up the designs for churches in the 
order of the catalogue, the first which comes 
under notice is a ‘Competitive Design for 
Episcopal Church, Merchiston, Edinburgh,” by 

Hippolyte J. Blanc. In designing this exterior 
the endeavour seems to have been to attract the 
notice of a committee rather than to produce a 
thoughtful work. The proportions of neither 
church nor spire are fully considered, and nume- 
rous gables and much fretwork give a fussy pre- 
tensiveneas to the whole. eaten ton thee 2 a 
tendency to envourage euch designs, are 
not gonerally canentel when those who have 
to adjudicate upon them are men of culture. 
- The “ Uni “Bboy berhuany pore. Camphill, 
lasgow,’ i per, very reverse 
of the ys Pde it is admirably proportioned, 


we have been accustomed to see in Noncon- 
formist places of worship. Mr. Leiper eliminates 
such elements from his designs for whatever 
denomination. 

“* Dysart Free Charch,” by Campbell Dongla-, 
& Sellar, is a very good example of a class of 
churches which border the rocky sea-coast, It 
is @ solid-looking structare, culminating in a 
bulky broached spire, fitted to buffet with flere 
gales. In the charch interior by J. Russell 
Walker, the object aimed at appears to be to 
place the balk of the congregation as near the 
chancel as possible, and this is effected by baviny 
a large vaulted open espace at the intersection of 
the transepts. There is nothing novel either iv 
the idea or in the manner in which it is worked 
out. 

The “Interior of the Parish Charch at 
Soathdean,” by J. Rutherford Wright, is an 
endeavour to give the pulpit and acorssories of 
@ Presbyt-rian church somewhat of the effect of 
a —_— it flavoura too much of upholetery 
work, 

We expected to see several of the designs 
prepared for the School Buards, but there 
are only two such. The “ Leith Walk Panlic 
School for the Edinburgh School Board,” by 
Messrs. Moffsts & Aitken, is a good example 
of its class, Eurly Gothic in style, and perhaps a 
little suggestive of theconvent. “The Bathgate 
Burgh School,” by Thomas Begg MvFadgen, is 
@ one-story block, spread over a considerable 
space of ground. A good arrangement where 
the ground is not dear. [tis simple and effective, 
and tells its purpose unmistakably. 

The “ Mansion Hoase, Logan, Wigtownshire,” 

by Mesers. D. & J. Bryce, is, as usual with such 
structures emanating from the same source, 
designed in the Scottish Baronial style, and it is 
strictly conservative in detail. 
Mr. David Bryce is particularly happy in his 
additions to buildings of this kind, as in the 
“ recent additiona to the Glen, Peebleshire”’ ; in 
such circumstances, indeed, be generally pro. 
duces a finer effect than when he has to produce 
@ design de novo. 

Mr. Alexander Skirving’s “Club House” is a 
well-balanced design, Neo-Greo in style, elegant 
and appropriate. Its effect will greatly depend 
upon the manner in which the detail is carried 
out. 

In the ‘North Berwick Marine Hotel,” Mr. 
William Beattie has adopted the Scottish 
Baronial style, but has not quite caught its 
spirit. The building is large, bat is neither 
dignified nor picturesque. 

Mr. James Henderson’s “ Drinking Fountain” 
is Gothic in style, suggested wpparently by the 
canopied tombs in the interior of Medieval 
charches. 

In closing this notice we would call attention 
to a series of small drawings of architectural 
subjects in Italy by Mr. Birket Foster. The 
accuracy of the drawing, the manner in which 
mivute details are suggested, and the general 
character of the buildings indicated are worthy 
of care!ul stady. 








OLD LONDON BUILDINGS. 
BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF WORKS’ 
INSTITUTION. 


Mr. Henry B. Waeatwey lectured to the 
members of this Institation, on Wednesday, 
February 17th, at the Institution, 9, Conduit. 
street, taking for his subject “ Oid London 
Buildings.” The chair was occupied by Mr. Mark 
H. Judge, who briefly introduced the lecturer. 

Mr. Wheatley said :—The subject [ have taken 
is a large one, and even a very rapid sketch of 
Old London Baildings would require a course of 
lectures for its development rather than a single 
one. But I do not propose to take advantage of 
the vagueness of my title, as speaker and 
bearers cannot too soon understand each other, 
and I shall, therefore, stake out the country I 
wish to inclose, and then I shall know where 
I am to lead, and you where you are to follow. 
In the first plave, the buildings with which I 
wish to deal are the domestic residences of our 
forefathers, and as the chief characteristics of 
these Old London houses consisted in the mate- 
rial of which they were constructed, I shall 
chiefly treat of the timber buildings that existed 
almost universally in London down to the period 
of the Great Fire of 1666. 

When I see before me so many experts, I feel 
Iam treading on hy ge ground, for I must 
at once admit that I know nothing of con- 





simple, reserved, and dignified. 
Mr. Blano’s design has much of the character 


struction. It would be useless to describe the 





































hoases without first attempting to show what 
the place was like where the houses stood, 
London ia very like the old knife, that first had 
new blades fitted to it, and then a new handle toe 
its blades, It has never been regularly rebuilt 
upon any system, aud in many respects it would 
be true to say that we are still living upon the 
old Roman lines, The outlines of London fixed 
by the Romans safficed for the growth of many 
centaries after they left Britain. The cities of 
the New World are laid out with geometrical 
precision, bat the cities of the Old World have 
grown up as they could, in a most unsystematio 
but often a picturesque manner. 

Before epeakivug of the timber buildings of 
the Middle Ayes, and the appearance of the City 
then, it will be well to take a glance at 
Roman Loudon. The materiale used by the 
Romans were chiefly brick and stone, but it is 
by no means improbable that some of the super- 
structures raised upou the walls that have been 
discovered many feet below the level of our 
present streets were built of wood. Geoffrey of 
Monmoath’s vision of a great British city of 
Troynovant must be relegated to the limbo of 
myths; and it has even been doubted whether a 
British London ever did exist. At all events, if 
the name of London, which is supposed to have 
@ Celtic origin, causes us to believe in the exist. 
erce of a British settlement on the banks of the 
Thames, we may be sure that the hats of the 
semi-barbarous inhabitants were of little import- 
ance, and quite unworthy of notice as “ Old 
London Houses.” 

Seneca started the dictum that, “ wherever 
the Roman conquers he inhabits,” and the oon- 
dition of Roman Britain proves the saying to be 
true. The tesselated pavements that have been 
discovered in many out-of.the-way places where 
harvests have been reaped for many centuries, 
show that spacious villas were spread over 
Britain, and history informs us that when the 
Roman legions were finally withdrawn, this 
island contained more than fifty wailed towns. 
Before trying to picture in our mind’s eye what 
Roman London was like, it i+ n to bear 
well in mind that it existed for nearly four cen- 
turies, a period long enough for a new city to 
have arisen upon the rains of the old. Let us 
also for one moment think of tbe desolation that 
must have reigned over this Roman city when 
the last Romun left the British shores. The 
soldier busband perhaps leaving behind his 
British wife, as depicted ia the famous picture 
by Millais, exhibited a few years ago. Experts 
differ as to the extent of the early Roman settle- 
ment, but all agree that it was comparatively a 
small city. The remains of cemeteries, which 
were always situated outside the Roman towns, 
have been found within the present city walls, 
and at the time the foundations for the new 
Royal Exchange were made an old gravel pit was 
discovered there. When the Romans left the 
Island, Londiniunm was about a mile in width 
from Ludgate in the west to the site of the 
Tower on the east, and about half a mile from 
London. wall on the north to the Thames on the 
south, In addition to the wall on the north, east, 
and weet sides of the city, there are reasons for 
believing that the Romans did not consider the 
river a sufficient pr. tection, and that a wall ran 
along the south. Besides London within the 
walls, substantial remains of Roman honses 
have been laid open in various parts of South. 
wark, particularly on both sides of the High. 
street, up to the vicinity of St. George’s Church, 
in which district the wall paintings and other 
remains indicated villas of a superior kind. The 
ancient inhabitants of Londiniam must have had 
some convenient means of transit from the 
north to the south banks of the Thames, and as 
a ferry would probably not be sufficient for their 
needs, there is nv difficalty in believing that the 
Romans built a bridge. Mr. Roach Smith sees 
in the fact that large numbers of Roman coins 
were found in the bed of the river, on the site 
of Oid London Bridge, strong corrobcrative 
evidence of the existence of such a bridge in 
Roman times. 

Hallam very justly observes that, —“ No 
chapter in the histury of national manners would 
illustrate so well, if daly executed, the progress 
of social life as that dedicated to domestic archi- 
tecture. The fashions of dress and amusements 
are generally capricious and irreducible to rule; 
bat every change in the dwellings of mankind, 
from the rudest wooden cabin to the stately 
mansion, has been dictated by some principle of 
convenience, neatness, comfort, or ificence.”’ 
To bring before you a few materials for the pro- 
duction of such a chapter is my object to-night. 
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Up to the present it has been tolerably plain 
sailing, but we have now arrived at @ difficult 
portion of our journey. With regard to Saxon 
London we have to rely entirely on conjecture as 
there are no remains of it left. The habits of the 
Saxons were antagonistic to those they found 
established in Britain. They objected to living 
in walled cities, and in some instances 

founded a city of their own outside the Roman 
city, but this they did not do in London. All 
along the banks of the Thames are places, the 
names of which are compounded with the Saxon 
word “ hithe,” which meant a settlement, haven, 
or port. Among these may be mentioned 
Chelchith, now Chelsea, and Lambhith, or 
Lambeth, in the west, and Rotherhithe in the 
east. In course of time the Saxons overcame 
their repugnance to a walled city and occupied 
London. They doubtless treated the Roman 
villas with little reepect, and built their own 
wooden houses in place of them. The history 
of the city during the Saxon period may be 


said to consist pretty much of notices of the two | 


destroyers,—fire and the Danes: Alfred the 
Great is reputed to have rebuilt London, and 
about his time it again comes into political 
prominence. The inhabitants of London sympa- 
thised with Harold, and the consequence was 
that when William the Conqueror took ion 
of the city he at once set to work to build the 
Tower of London, in order to awe his tarbulent 
subjects, and London became the Chamber 
of the King, a name it retained for several 
centaries. 

Let us now return to the consideration of 
materials of construction. The use of brick went 
out with the Romans, and did not come in again 
until the thirteenth century. In fact, bricks 
were very seldom used until the reign of 
Heny VI. The Saxons and Normans used stone 
for ecclesiastical buildings and castles, but their 
honses were built of timber. Although the 
Saxons used stone occa-ionally, they preferred 
wood, and of this material they often constructed 
their palaces and churches. One reminiscence 
of the Saxon wood church still remains at Green- 
stead, in Essex. The Normans changed the 
aspect of London by erecting many grand 
buildings, bat the dwellings of the masses 
appear to have remained the old timber houses. 
In the year 1189, we learn from the City Records 
that an attempt was made to enforce building 
with stone, but without effect. The oldest houses 
of which we have any record were very simple, 
and we can judge of their appearance from the 
representations in illuminated MSS. 

During the many centuries in which most of 
the Old London buildings were constructed of 
wood, it stands to reason that the carpenter was 
a much more important personage than he is at 
present,—that he was, in fact, the ordinary 
architect. It will therefore be well to pause 
here awhile in order to take a glance at the 
position of the carpenter, and of the “ Master, 
Wardens, and Commonalty of the mystery of 
Freemen of the Carpentry of the City of London.” 
When wood was a universally used material for 
the construction of every variety of buildings, 
the carpenter was in constant request, and the 
specimens of his art as exhibited ia the exterior 
of many elaborate old houses, and in the massive 
timber roofs of large halls, give us a lively idea 
of his skill and taste. The ter is a figure 
in literature. Chaucer does not forget him :— 


** In youthe he lerned, badde a good mistere; 
He was a well good wright, a carpentere.” 


And Dr. Donne writes :— 


“ A firm house, though the carpenter 
Perish, shall stand” 


The Carpenters’ Company came into existence 
early in the fifteenth century, and exhibited 
great life and activity up to the period of the 
Great Fire, after which the mystery of car. 
pentry declined to a level much below its 
original importance. The first notice of any 
difference with the joiners occurs in 1621, when 
@ committee was appointed to meet a committee 
of the joiners, “to treat with them about dif. 
ference of works in the same companies.” About 
ten years after this, certain joiners were com- 
mitted to prison for intermeddling in the trade 
of carpentry, but this high-handed proceeding 
caused Robert Stone, one of the joiners, to insti- 
tate proceedings in the Court of Queen’s Bench ; 
the ultimate consequence of which was that 
articles were drawn up with a view of settling 
all duferences between the two companies by 
describing minutely the several branches of 
trade to be pursued by each. Although the 


carpenters and joiners were so constantly falling 
out, they could agree a in order to 
prevent the incorporation sawyers. 

James I. issued a proclamation commanding 
all persons “to build their fore fronts and 
windows either of brick or stone; as well for 
decency as by reason all great and well-grown 
woods were much spoiled and wasted soas timber 
for shipping waxed scarce.” The Carpenters’ 
Company were much alarmed and took couneel’s 
opinion on the matter. In 1649-50 they drew 
up a memorial in which they “ gave theirreasons 
that timber buildings were more commodicus for 
this citie than brick buildings were.” 

The Act of Parliament “for rebuilding the 
City of London,” passed after the Great Fire, 
gave the coup de grdéce to the carpenters as 
house-builders. It was enacted “That all the 
outsides of all buildings in and about the City 
should be made of brick and stone, except door- 
cases and window-frames, and other parts of the 
first floor story to the front between the piers,” 
for which substantial oaken timber might be 
used “for conveniency of shops.” The Car- 
penters’ Hall, although within the City walls, 
was, oddly enough, one of the few buildings that 
escaped the flames: it was, therefore, let out for 
the use of the other companies whose halls had 
been destroyed, and several lord mayors made 
the house their official residence. 

Old London must have been a handsome city, 
—the old maps |give one that idea, and those 
who know the present condition of some of the 
old German towns, with their quaint old gabled 
houses, will find it easy to picture in their mind’s 
eye what London was. The roads never seem 
to have had much pains taken with them, and in 
the year 1090 the roadway of the avenue of 
Cheapside, the very heart of the City, was formed 
of such soft earth that when the roof St. Mary- 
le-Bow was blown off by a violent gale of wind, 
four of the beams, each 20 ft. long, were so 
deeply buried in the ground that little more than 
4 ft. remained above the surface. 

On the morning of Sunday, September 2nd, 
1666, the Great Fire commenced in the house of 
Farryner, the king’s baker, in Pudding-lane, 
Monument-yard. At first little was thought of 
it, and Pepys put out his head from bis bed- 
room window in Seething-lane, Great Tower. 
street, and returned to bed again as if it was only 
anordinary fire. The Lord Mayor took little notice 
of it; but when it was seen how great was the 
danger, al] concerned seem to have gone dis- 
tracted. In four days 13,200 houses, 400 streets, 
and 89 churches, including St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
were destroyed. The distress must have been 
fearful. The larger proportion of the wooden 
houses of which we have been speaking were 
swept away, and a new city was rebuilt in brick. 
Within a few weeks of the fire, three plaus were 
designed for arranging a handsome new city, bat 
Wren’s, Evelyn’s, and Robert Hooke’s plans were 
all neglected, and the streets were rebuilt in 
systemless confusion on the lines of the old 
streets. A great opportunity was lost, and 
Londoners have suffered inconvenience on that 
account for two centuries. 

Every endeavour should be made to preserve 
around us the noble relics of the past, but the 
inconvenient, tumble-down buildings that have 
only antiquity to recommend them must go, for 
a thriving city cannot spare space fur useless 
antiquity. Outside the area d by the 
Fire, the old houses were left standing, and some 
of them are still in existence. There are several 
old wooden houses, with overhanging stories and 
balconies just below the roof, in Shoreditch, 
Bishopsgate - street, Fore - street, te- 
street, Fleet.street, Holborn, and other streets. 
The Sir Paal Pindar public-house in Bishopsgate- 
street Without occupies the remaining portion of 
the highly-ornamented and noble mansion of that 
munificent merchant, whose gardens outside the 
City walls were renowned for their beauty. 

We have visited so many places in imagina- 
tion and passed through so many centuries of 
time that I expect you are mentally tired, and 
I shall therefore end my rambling talk to you 
with a moral,—but do not be alarmed atthe word, 
it shall be short. It is most remarkable that 
although most of England’s intellectual giants 
have at some time lived in London, there is little 
in literature that I could quote to you as giving 
& poetical description, either of the 
appearance or the hidden life of this great city 
of ours. Hood could see that the cold bridge 


across the Thames might be as fit a subject for 
poetic treatment as any in far-off lands, and he 
has transferred the Bridge of Sighs from Venice 





to London,—but it was left for a lover o 


a 


external nature, a shunner of cities, to put in a 
few magic words those deep feelings of solemu 
awe, that a pipes deny! must always awake in 
the thoughtful . I, of course, refer tou 
Wordsworth’s noble sonnet. The key that an. 
locks the secrets of the past is to be found 
among the relics that surround us. This 
past was once a present time, and the old 
relies we now admire were once new. The 
obvious question that arises out of this truism 
is,—Whieh of our existing buildings will be 
admired a century hence? London ia improviog 
every day, new thoroughfares are being opened, 
and handsome buildings are arising on all sides, 
The great fault of to-day is a saper-abundance 
of ornament, and a want of repose; but streets 
are built now in a style of grandeur never 
dreamed of a few years ago, [am ing to 
a roomful of Londoners, who are doubtless 
proud of their city, with its wealth of ,associa. 
tions, but I am also speaking to those who make 
it what it is; and I therefore say to you, let 
each one do all in his power to create a London 
worthy of ite history. Let the work of the new 
London buildings be sound and good, so that 
fatare ages may be able to think well of us and 
admire, what are now new, but will then be, 
“ Olid London Baildings.”’ 


ne 
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THE GLASGOW AUTHORITIES AND THE 
ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS BILL. 


At the ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Glasgow Police Board, Lord Provost Bain called 
the attention of the Board to the sanitary con- 
dition of the houses cf the working classes, on 
which subject he had had an interview last week 
with the Home Secretary. They had often been 
told, the Lord Provost said, that the great object 
to be aimed at was to scatter the population, so 
as to have a small number on each acre of land. 
He demurred somewhat to that doctrine, at least 
in its entirety; for he had seen a high death- 
rate when the inhabitants were few per acre ; 
bat the construction of the houses and their 
sanitary condition were faulty; and he had 
observed good health to exist where the con- 
struction of the houses was good in a sanitary 
point of view, though the population was dense 
on the acre. The Home Secretary called his 
attention to the matter in connexion with the 
Artizans’ Dwellings Bill, and asked him to go 
and look at houses which had his (Mr. Cross’s) 
approval, and in which the population was 1,500 
to the acre, and yet there was no overcrowding. 
The ventilation was complete, the sanitary 
conditions good, and there was a marked 
absence of disease. He went and looked 
at these houses, taking Mr. Whitelaw, one 
of the Members for Glasgow, with him, that 
gentleman, having as they would know, devoted 
much of his attention to the erection of improved 
dwellings, and having a practical knowledge of the 
subject. He would briefly describe the buildings. 
They were erected in rows, with the ends to the 
streets, so that the air swept round each row. 
There was an asphalted court, about 35 ft. wide, 
between each row, in which children could play. 
The houses were six stories high, with four 
houses on each landing. One important pecu- 
liarity of this landing was that it was n 
throughout, so that there was a full aad treo 
rush of air through it. Each house, even single 
apartments, had a water-closet (which could 
conveniently be made a dry-.closet) on the 
landing, and a shaft ran down by which each 
tenant dropped the ashes into the dust-bin in the 
basement, There were 250 houses in the build- 
ings; and though the number of inhabitants was 
great, care was taken to prevent over-crowding 
in the houses, Currents of air passed roun! 
and through the buildings, and ventilation was 
perfect, Mr. Whitelaw and he (the Lord 
Provost) entered several of the houses, and the 
tenants expressed themselves satisfied with the 
comfort, convenience, and healthiness of their 
abodes. They also called on the vestry clerk, 
and he confirmed the favourable opinion they had 
themselves adopted. He passed on to explain 
that he wished to bring this before the Board in 
view of the Artizans’ Dwellings Bill beingextended 


of this being done, and Mr. Cross 
willingness to do so; but a clause in that Bill, 
partied ghia wiken Boom, tenth a ym 
was, that “the improvement scheme sball pro- 
vide for the accommodation of ag many persons 
of the working classes as may be in 
the area with respect to which the was 





proposed, suitable dwellings within the limits of 
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the same area, or in the vicinity thereof.” This, 
they would see, pointed to the erection of im. 
— pay agar egy the same area, and 
e thought might say, without disparaging 
the Glasgow Improvement Scheme, that in the 
eyes of some persons its weak point was, that. 
it did not provide accommodation for the dis- 
placed tenants on ‘the same area, or in its vi- 


work early in the day ; but to the man who must 
be at his workshop at six o'clock, it meant getting 
up at half-past four in the morning, and walking 
or travelling in some way four or five miles or 
more to his work, and arriving somewhat ex. 
hausted before he began his labour. Having 
showed that this dwelling at a distance from 
the employment would destroy home influence, 
by separating the family at meals, his lord. 
ship expressed the opinion that we should 
keep our working population near to their 
places dip ae ok if such could be done 
consis y with sanitary arrangements ; 
and in view of that he would suggest that 
the Health Committee should send some of 
their number with Dr. Russell (the medical 
officer) to lovk at the houses already described, 
as they seemed to have the approval of those in 
authority, 

In the course of a short discussion which 
ensued, the Lord Provost stated that the houses 
referred to were in the Farringdon-road, and 
belonged to the Improved Industrial Dwel- 
lings Society. The Dean of Guild asked 
how it was proposed to deal with the Bill 
80 as to make it applicable to Scotland. The 
Lord Provost replied that the proposal was that 
this should be done by means of a schedule. 
Some persons thought a separate Act should be 
introdaced, but he stated it as his opinion that 
legislation should be imperial and not sectional. 
However, Mr. Marwick (City Clerk) was going 
to London, and he hoped that the Lord Advocate 
and he would be able to frame such a schedule 
as to extend the Bill to Scotland. The subject 


then dropped. 


THE DRAINAGE OF BOMBAY. 

Tue eanitary condition of Bombay is de. 
Plorable. Notwithstanding the great natural 
advantage of the city, its splendid buildings and 
its immense wealth, its drainage is so very im- 








perfect that it would disgrace a second-rate | req 


Tarkish town. Bombay being situated upon an 
island, the sea affords an easy means of dis- 
posing ofthe sewage; or thete is sufficient avail- 
able land for utilising it, if it were determined 
to render it profitable. Tho merchant princes 
of the place have no lack of architectural enter. 
prise ; and since the American War poured an 
increased flood of wealth into their coffers, 
have erected splendid public and private offices, 
have constructed admirable quays, have made 
_ noble roads, and have built palatial dwellings 
for themselves,—in a word, have transformed 
the city altogether. Speculation, it is true, has 
been redaced within more legitim 
fortunes are no longer so easily acquired, but 
the place is still ly prosperous, and 
could afford to pay even the highest rate for its 
own cleansing without ing a single half- 
penny from its neighbours. Bat, although many 
of the local magnates would willingly contribute 
to any really -feasible scheme, and the more 
public-spirited of the merchants have urged 
remedial measures for years, the majority of the 


declare that in.their opinion a few years’ further 
delay in dealing with the question would not be 
likely to lead to injurious consequences. Whether 
this be so or not may be- easily j by any 
unprejudiced reader. At present the 









of night soil upwards of 25,0001. annually, 

















































and storm-water is upwards of 10,0001. a 
year, and that of the collection and removal 


So that the total cost of the three depart- 
ments is 75,0001. a year. About 150 tons 
a day, or 54,000 tons yearly of night-soil are 
removed, at a cost of nearly 10s, a ton, and this 
enormous mass of filth is thrown into the harbour! 
The closets in the houses are each provided with 
a basket, or iron receptacle, for catching the solid 

of excreta, while the liquid part finds 
its way by gravitation into the street gutters. 
These iron filthpots are roughly emptied by 
sweepers, but are never thoroughly cleansed, 
and at all hours of the day and night give off 
foul exhalations, which i i 
houses and are prolific of disease. About twelve 
hundred men and women are thus daily employed 
in what has been described as“ handling as a baker 
might handle so much dough the very filthiest 
matter that can be produced,’ and in work 
opposed to the most ordinary feelings of human 
nature, This primitive method of sewage dis- 
posal is termed the “halacore” system, and 
the Bombay folk have got so used to it that it is 
even now proposed to perpetuate it. The Govern- 
ment, however, objects to the harbour being 
converted into a hage cesspool, and has given 
notice to the Municipality that some other place 
of deposit must be found for the ordure of the 
town. The inhabitants themselves do not like 
the stench which proceeds from the open gutters 
in the fierce sunshine, and since they are to be 
compelled to take action with respect to the 


solid matters, are disposed to deal more sensibly | pass 


with respect to the liquids at the same time. 


interest on the existing debt of 600,0001., added 
to a new loan of 1,000,0001., which he is desirous 
to raise. He reckons that a million eterling 
would suffice to carry out the improvements 
which he advocates, and that the city will see 
its way to paying off the whole of the debt in 
fifty years. He proposes to expénd 400,000!. 
in improving the drainage, 345,0001, in extending 
the water supply, and reserves 55,0001. for con. 


lay out on minor improvements, such as public 
latrines, burial-grounds, markets, milch cattle 
sheds, filling in of low-lying land, reclaiming 
marshes, improving and extending roads and 
foot-paths, extending the lighting, building, 
police lines and quarters, and a multitude of 
other petty reforms. 

By the scheme proposed the rain and storm 
water would be entirely excladed from the new 
sewers which would have to be constructed, and 
what of it the old sewers could not carry off 
would be permitted to find its way into the sea 
by gravitation through the existing street and 
road gutters. The “ halacore” system would be 
perpetuated, the greater portion of the night-soil 
still being removed from the privies by hand, 
and put into the sewers at a collecting depdt, 
and the mere fluid sewage matter alone, 
amounting to 6,000,000 gallons a day, including 
the water-sapply after it had been used for 
domestic purposes, would be pumped into 
settling-tanks at a distance from the city, and, 
with the night-soil, subjected to defecation by 
chemical agents,—the liquid being permitted to 
off as colourless and ivodorous water, anil 
the sludge either employed as manure, or treated 
by the Scott process, and converted into Roman 





They have, however, an ixtense desire to be 
economical in the work of reform,—a desire 
which has been strengthened by the expressed 


cement. Mr. Pedder strongly advocates this 
process, and, notwithstanding the results of the 
Ealing experiment, thinks that a profit might 








determination of the Bombay Government to 
sanction no scheme which cannot be shown to 
be “financially reasonable.” Hence they are 
driven to their wits’ end to find a project which 
will be really efficient, yet will not. cost mach. 
In 1872 Major Tullock, R.E., investigated the 
state of the city, and sent in a project for its 
amelioration. He recommended that all the 
rain-water falling on the island should be allowed 
to escape by gravitation, while the sewage was 
utilised, and, after utilisation, discharged into a 
creek seven miles north of Bombay. He ad- 
vised the enlargement of existing sluices, the 
conversion of certain flats near the town, and 
strongly recommended the justices not to adopt 
any plan which did not provide for the drainage 
of the whole island. These plans found consider- 
able favour, although they were not carried out, 
and even after they were amended, were de- 
clared to be much too dear,—the total outlay 
uired, even at the lowest estimate, being 
642,5001. Now that the Municipality finds it- 
self pushed into a corner they have been revived 
again, and the Manicipal Commissioner, Mr. W. 
G. Pedder, although a civilian, has had the bold- 
ness to extract them from the pigeon-hole in 
which they have rested for the past two years, 
and doctored them in a manner which is satis. 
factory to himself, and now propounds a modi- 
fied project for the drainage of the town at a 
cost of 400,0001. The Commissioner does not 
pretend that his scheme is the best which could 
be devised, but it is, he thinks, as good as can 
be got for the money ; and he declares that there 
is no use speculating what could be done if the 
city had unlimited resources, and thus ‘ wasting 
both time and money which might go some way 
towards carrying out works not so perfect in 
theory, bat still such as would practically leave 
little to be desired.” He is quite prepared to 
“ont his coat according to his cloth,” and warns 
his fellow - citizens against depending upon 
Government assistance. What they want, he 
tells them, they must be content to pay for, 
althongh they may reasonably expect that the 
Government will help them to make the cost as 
little burdensome as possible. This is un- 
doubtedly a sturdy way of looking at the situa- 
tion, and Mr. Pedder’s manliness is doubtless 
commendable. ee can itself a to 
a t deal, aps a homily upon 
oe cya ~y have been quite 


~ 
Ua: sora ought to know his Ease tacit 


and | Com ‘ . 
‘best, and in his calculations everything is sacri- 


ficed to economy. The present revenue of the 
city of Bombay is about 310,0001. a year, and 
under the new Municipal Act it is possible to 
screw the income up to 367,500l. a year. Mr. 


Pedder for some years to come, to ex- 
pend 460,001, after having paid 115,0001, as 


be realised in Bombay on cement thus manu- 
factured. He wisely would adopt every pre- 
caution to prevent the return of sewage gas into 
the houses from the drains; but he totally 
ignores the existence of subsoil water, and 
makes no provision for its removal, forgets that 
the ground itself breathes forth exhalations from 
the deposited filth of years, and overlooks the 
fact that as long as the open gutters are allowed 
to exist the natives will consider that they have a 
prescriptive right to use them as receptacles for 
every sort of abomination. Moreover, the 
disposal of the rain-water is extremely unsatis. 
factory. The rainfall of Bombay sometimes 
amounts in four months to as much as 75 in., 
and it often rains at the rate of an inch per hour 
for hours together. The old sewers cannot 
dispose of a great portion of this water, even the 
gutters will become over-gorged with it, and the 





city will remain in continual danger of being 
flooded during the monsoons. It will necessitate 
large sewers to do the work adequately, but in 
such matters it is false economy to sacrifice 
efficiency to immediate cheapness, for the work 
must ultimately be done at a still greater cost. 
At present Bombay obtains from the Vehar 
reservoirs a supply of water equal toa snpply of 
seventeen gallons a head for the population. In 
London the supply is forty-five gallons; but it 
is considered, notwithstanding the heat of the 
climate, that twenty-five gallons daily would be 
amply sufficient for each inhabitant of the com- 
mercial capital of India. In order to obtain 
the extra quantity, as well as to protect the 
town against the disaster of being suddenly 
deprived, by the bursting of the Vehar dams, of 
the supply, it ie proposed to have recourse to 
the Tulsi Lake, whence, in case of emergency, a 
supply of at least six gallons a head could be 
drawn during the time necessary to reconstruct 
the existing bunds, the condition of which ex. 
cites grave anxiety. In these projects, then, 
Mr. Pedder proposes to expend the greater part 
of the million sterling which he proposes to raise. 
He does not pretend that his schemes show 
mach technical skill, although he puts them 
forward with a considerable amount of assur- 
ance. He only comes before his fellow citizens 
and practically says :—‘‘ We are io a nice/scrape. 
The Government will not let ns throw our dirt 
into the harbour any longer. The High Court 
will prosecute us if we permit or create & great 
nuisance. If the matter is left to you, you wilt 
quarrel and wrangle and delay for years tocome. 
Here isa scheme which is not very good, but it is 
cheap, and it is likely to be effective; bat do 
not take my word for it. Send to England for 
a good engineer and # good sanitary authority, 
and they will tell you the same thing, and then 
you can begin the work.” Let the Bombay folks 





take the advice. The engineer and sanitary 


tingencies. The remaining 200,0001. he would: 
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authority will likely tell them something else, 
and, if left unimpeded by restrictions, will doubt- 
less be able to devise a scheme of drainage and 
of water.supply which will be satisfactory at 
preeent and capable of expansion in fature, 
and which will be cheaper, if not now, in the 
long ran, 








EARTH, WATER, AND FIRE. 


PaosaBty the first words uttered in a pulpit 
against intramural interment were those spoken 
of by Master Doctor Latimer, in a sermon which 
he preached on the Third Sunday in Advent, in 
the year 1552. In it he says, quoting the story 
of the Widow of Nain, as given in the Gospel of 
St. Luke:—“* When Christ went into a city 
which is called Naio, and many of his disciples 
following him and much people, when he was 
came nigh to the gate of the city, behold there 
was a dead man carried out, which was the only 
son of his mother, and che was a widow; and 
mach people of the city went with her.’ And 
here you may note, by the way, that these 
citizens had their burying-place without the city, 
which no doubt is a laudable thing; and I do 
marvel that London, being so rich a city, hath 
not a burying-place without, for no doubt it is 
an unwholesome thing to bury within the city, 
specially at such a time when there be great 
sicknesses, eo that many die together. I think, 
verily, that many a man taketh bis death in 
Paul's Churchyard, and this [I speak of expe- 
rience ; for I myself, when I have been there 
in some mornings to hear the sermons, have felt 
such an ill-favoured unwholesome savour, that 
I was the worse for it a great while after. And 
I think no less but it be the occasion of mach 
sickness and diseases; therefore the citizens of 
Nain had a good and laudable custom, to bury 
the corses without the city, which ensample we 
may follow.” It is now more than three huudred 
years since these words were spoken, and these 
hints thrown ont, and yet the question of the 
proper barial of our dead remains unanswered. 
There never, perhaps, was asubject to which the 
old proverb, “ When doctors differ,” &c., could 
be so aptly applied. Within the tast few weeks 
the controversy has been revived with redoubled 
vigour, and fresh champions have entered the 
field. The contending war-cries are ‘“ Earth” 
and “Fire.” Mr. Seymour Haden contends 
that earth or mould is the greatest of anti- 
septics, and, therefore, of disinfectants, and 
that the great mistake in our barials is en- 
closing the body in a coffin whether of wood 
or other material, and thus preventing its con. 
tact with the mould which would neutralise the 
poison of the gases evolved during the pro. 
cess of putrefaction. He argues that by de. 
positing tne body uncoffined in the grave no 

ious or poisonous effects would be pro. 
duced. Here we must quote another “earth” 
champion. “Let us suppose the soil dried up, 
the decomposition would cease. Let us suppose 
it not dried but kept constantly moist and cold, 
and we have the ground in a state described in 
& very interesting manner by Bernardivi Rama- 
grini, prodacing a disease which is not unlike the 
potato disease with us. But it went much 
farther ; all vegetation was blighted, the food bad 
and health bad, the very animals returned the 
food they had eaten, it was so nauseous; the 
waters became corrupt, and fever attacked the 
inhabitants. It was right therefore to call at- 
tention to the limit which there is to the power 
of the soil.” The italics are ours. Here is an in- 
stance of the peculiar conditions of the soil 
under which interments may take place. About 
thirty years ago a company formed of spirited 
and enterprising townsmen of North Berwick for 
supplying the town with gas, unfortunately 
made choice of an old churchyard as the site 
for their works. Althongh no interment had 
been made in it fora period of some seventy-five 
to eighty years, still it was astonishing to see 
how fresh some of the bodies were when raised. 
This naturally shocked and hurt the feelings of 
the worthy townspeople, who sent a deputation 
to the minister of the parish, who waited upon 
the sheriff, who put a stop to the further pro. 
gress of the disinterments. One of the s‘out op- 
ponents of cremation tells us that in malarious 
‘listricta the evil is greatest when the soil is 
tarned ap; that the soil does absorb all kinds 
of impurities arising from putrefaction, and de- 
stroys them; but he admits that ‘there are 
limits to its power.” “We mast,” he adds, 
“learn not to give it more than it can accom- 
plish.” So that the antiseptic powers of earth 
depend on its quantity and condition. 





In connexion with this part of the subject there 
are many instances of the preservation of bodies 
without any apparent cause. Those dead bodies 
that are seen by the traveller who gazes into the 
grim mortuary attached to the monastery of the 
Great St. Bernard are, to au extent, preserved 
by the extreme cold from putrefaction. How the 
bodies in the chapel near Bonn, on the Rhine, 
are kept from corruption’ is still a subject for 
conjecture. There are many instances on re- 
cord in which, on opening the coffins, the bodies 
appeared unchanged since the time of their 
sepulture, but shortly after exposare crumbled 
into dust. Loftus, who travelled through Chal. 
dea and Mesopotamia, discovered a number of 
earthenware coffins, which, on being opened, the 
bodies they contained became a deposit of dust. 
The stories of the Vampires, whose bodies were 
so perfectly prepared before interment as net to 
crumble into dust, no matter how many cen- 
turies might have elapsed since their coffin-lids 
were fastened down, may be relegated to the 
region of fable. It is well known that many of 
the older places of burial, ench as vaulte and 
catacombs, were so deficient in their supply of 
air that, as an eminent physician supposes, “ pos- 
sibly the atmosphere surrounding the bodies be. 
came, after atime, of itself preservative.” It is 
well known that in the catacombs of Paris the 
scarcity of air has so transformed the elements, 
that instead of redacing the bodies to gas and 
ashes,they have been transmuted intoa white waxy 
substance, which has been named adipocere or 
grave-wax. Few will disagree with a writer on 
the side of inhumation who says, “ when bodies 
are allowed time and space to mingle quietly 
with the earth, the products given out are by no 
means unpleasant ;” but, on the other hand, 
when the graves accumulate, and the space for 
interment grows less and less, the burial-place 
becomes a source of pestilence. Dr, Parkes, in 
his ‘ Disposal of the Dead,” writes :—“ A com- 
munity must always dispose of its dead either 
by burial in land or water, or by burning, or 
chemical destruction equivalent to burning, or 
by embalming and preserviog. Accustomed as 
we are to Jand-burial, there is eomething almost 
revolting at first sight at the idea of making the 
sea the sepulchre, or of burning the dead. Yet 
the eventual diepersion of our frames ie the 
same in all cases; and it is probably 
a matter merely of custom, which makes us 
think that there is a want of affection or of 
care if the bodies of the dead are not suffered 
to repose in the earth that bore them.” He 
further argues that, in reality, neither affection 
nor religion can be outraged by any manner of 
disposal of the dead which is done with 
solemnity and respect to the earthly dwelling. 
place of our friends. The question is, in reality, 
entirely a sanitary one, and resolves itself into 
this: How shall we best d-spose of our dead, so 
that the living may not suffer in any way? The 
answer will lie between burial in the land or sea, 
or barning. Inhumation is the most unsanitary 
plan of thethree methods. The air over ceme- 
teries is in a state of constant contamination, 
and, as we stated in a former article, the ceme. 
tery poisons the water in its neighbourhood, 
From time to time the disturbance of an ancient 
and long unused graveyard has given rise to 
disease. The vicinity of graveyards is noto- 
riously unhealthy, and the time is not far 
distant when the cemeteries which surround our 
cities, and which were established to relieve 
existing greater evils, will in their turn be 
surrounded by dwelling-places. What remedy 
is there for this? Some have proposed more or 
less air-tight vaults, in which decay would be 
slow, but yet, thongh the producte formed during 
decay would then escap: slowly, they would 
eventually escape. This would be making bad 
worse. It seems clear that, in course of time, 
land burial will have to be modified, and argu- 
ments will present themselves to maritime 
nations in favour of sea-burial rather than of 
barning. As a matter of expense, the system 
of cremation would be greater than sea-burial. 
Iu the barial at sea some of the body would go 
at once to support other forms of life, more 
rapidly than in the case of interment, and with- 
out the danger of evolation of hartfal products. 
Let the process of the disposal of the body be 
what it may, the dust retarns to the dnst, and 
the earth to the earth, whence it came. 
Professors Thomson and Branetti are the lead- 
ing champions on the side of cremation. The 
leading objections t» this method are, that it 
derived from the Pagans; that it is contrary 


sz 





faith in the Resurrection; that the prodacts |i 


evolved in the process would be offensive and 








injurious to the living; and that it would exceed 
in expense the common method of burial. 
objections are met by the assertions, — that 
the pagans used burial to a far 
than burniog when @ of 
that cremation was employed in the 
of the Jewish nation; it cannot be 
faith in the Resurrection. Because hol 
were burnt to ashes in the martyr fires of 
field, are we for a moment to think tat the smoke 
and flame deprived them of their weaning Ba 
Did they not preach this doctrine from the 

“ Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and 
after that have no more that they can do.” In 


i 


ait 


prodacts would be evolved. What reader of the 
Builder in its earliest yeara has forgotten the 
bonfires of coffinsand bones—hardly bare —which 
so loaded the air with stench and poison, that 
disease and death threatened to decimate the 
neighbourhood all round the burial-ground of 
Spa Fields, the place of burning ; but when the 
body is consumed Son a capers af manner, no 
noxious gases find their way into 
As to the expensiveness of ov sata te 
question is an open one, which cannot as yet be 
answered, as the revival of the process is as yet 
in its earliest stage. —— ss from 
quoting a quaint passage from bomas 
Browne on one of the advantages of cremation. 
“To be knaved out of our graves, to have our 
skulls made drinking. bowls, and our bones turned 
into pipes to Uelight and sport our enemies, are 
tragical abominations escaped in buroing burials. 
Urnal intermente and barnt relics lie not in fear 
of worms.” 

The cremation movement is avert nee - 
our present preposterous system 
cry of faneral reform has been raised in Oxford. 
Circulars have been issued by the incumbents of 
the rural deanery, showing that more money is 
frequently spent upon fanerals than is ‘to 
conduct them with entire propriety. They 
suggest that scarves and hat-bands should be 
discontioued ; that in future articles of mourning 
may not be offered at fanerals; and that, except 
where special reasons render lead advisable, the 
coffin should be of wood alone ; they hope to see 


gloomy and more hopeful character. 

Reform the funeral ceremony as you may, the 
question still remains, How shall the body be 
disposed of P After a long search we are able 
to discover only one case of cremation in Eng- 
land in modern times. In Jane, 1769, Mre. 
Pratt died in George-street, Hanover-square, 
and according to the terms of her will was 
burnt to ashes in her grave in the “ new burial- 
ground at Tyburn Turnpike.” In 1792, Henry 
Laurens, ee the —- 
Congress, in consequence a dang’ 

ly baried, gave orders in will that 
his body should be burned. His will was carried 
out. A recent case abroad is too fresh in the 
recollection of readers to need allusion. Whether 
or not it may become therule and not the excep- 
tion, we cannot say; but one thing is certain, 
that ite strongest opponents will ever continue 
to be sentimental feelings and popular prejudice, 
and a certain romantic association which finds 
its expression in the war-cry of Maroo Bozzaris, — 

“ for your e 
Seg biases yee. 


Again, we nevertheless assert, we cannot con- 
tinue to go on in our present course. 








CABMEN’S SHELTERS, 


Capmen’s shelters, very early mooted in these 
pages, have been engrossing a large amount of 
pablio attention of late, and the agitation has 
not been one gy the been raved about wih 
brief pret to forgotten, but it has 
actually carried out. Already several shelters 
have been erected in various of the metro. 


the purpose, It would, of course, be an impos- 
sibility to have a building, bat we 
—s think the committee have selected a 
atyle of structure that is calculated to inspire the 
pablic mind with the idea that the streets are in 


way ornamented thereby. We all know that 
ic fe quite ble to erect a ‘ building 
in a very manner, and yet have some pre- 
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tension to neatness in ; in fact, there is 
no reason why a stracture of the kind should 
not be a positive ornament rather than an un- 
sightly obstraction. If the building must be 
made of wood, why not make a timber hut of 
rustic design, that would in some measure delight 
the eye, not only of the “cabbies” but the 
passer-by ? But we doubt if a timber building is 
the best for the purpose. The Palace 
Company are erecting a cabmen’s shelter on the 
cab-stand outside the Palace, which is being 
constracted of galvanized iron. It is 
of a pleasing design, the two of the building 
being formed as bays, and roofed as such, the 
central portion of the being an ordinary 
pitched roof, It is 20ft. long, 8 ft. wide, and 
9ft. high to eaves, having a partition in the 
centre, one room being for cooking and the 
other for reading. Al its appearance is 
very superior to the ugly huts erected else- 
where for the same , and it would be 
well if the Crystal Palace Company’s example ia 
followed by the Cabmen’s Rest Committee, or 
whoever may have the erection of such buildings. 
The shelter in question was erected by Messrs. 
Braby & Co., of Deptford, and designed by one 
of their engineers. But whether the rests are 
constructed of wood, iron, or zinc is immaterial 
so long as they do not jar too uncomfortably on 
our nervous system. We contemplate with 
horror a number of ugly seutry-boxes being 
— up over London, in some of our very 

The idea is a good one, and worthy of every- 
body’s support ; it will be a pity if for the sake 
of a little extra outlay the already not over hand- 
some streets of London are made still worse by 
the addition of a number of monstrosities yclept 
Cabmen’s Shelters. 

C. F. Forrer. 





Hull.—The first Cabmen’s Rest in Hull has 
ust been opened by the mayor of that borough. 
he leading promoter of the movement (Mr. 
Thomas Hewitt, French Consul) was, unfortu- 
nately, unable to be present at the inauguration. 
Another shelter is in course of construction. 
The special feature in regard to the Hull shel- 
ters is the attempt to set them up for a sum of 
abont 501., whereas those on the model of some 
other towns vary from 60I. to 801. The first 
shelter has a cooking-stove, &. 
Cardif.—The first Cabmen’s Shelter in the 
rincipality of Wales has been inaugurated at 
Pardiff at the Bute Docks’ stand, and is 15 ft. 
long. Mr. Councillor Joseph Elliott, the pro- 
moter of the scheme, addressed the meeting 
from the shelter, and was followed by the mayor 
of Cardiff. Other members of the corporation 
were also present. Assistance in regard to 
details was rendered from Leeds in the course 
of the construction of this shelter, which has 
been built by Messrs. J. Jones, of Cardiff. Suab- 
soriptions are being solicited by Mr. Elliott for 
providing two other rests, viz., at St. Mary’s- 
street and at Crockherhtown. The Cardiff shel- 
ters will cost about £80, and will each have 
convenient fittings, such as a cooking-stove, 
lavatory, &c. 








MANCHESTER MUD AND HORSES. 


Sir,—I was somewhat astonished at hear- 
ing that the folks of Manchester 
prided themselves on the paving of their 
city. Well, it may be good in compari 
with some cities, bat, so far as I have seen, 
it is a dead failure by the side of London, 
Liverpool, or Birmingham. The footways are 
rough and uneven to a d and fitly run 
side by side with the roads. reis no shutting 
your eyes to the fact that Manchester is villain- 


ously dirty; there appears to be no thorough 
system scavenging. I have seen some few 
superannuated individuals making feeble and 


weak efforts to push a brush before 
seemed as much as 


larks; perchance,—well, perchance, to chance 
it. Ihave done all that I could and more than | 
desired, to remove it ; for being somewhat short- 
sighted and the Manchester light being only 
eufficient to make darkness visible, I have con- 
tinually walked through these treacherous places, 
carrying pints away in my boots and soddened 
trousers, The “press” here does all it can 
by keeping up the refrain,—mud, filth, mad: 
no good seems to result; things remain as they 
were, and all are contented. Bat let not Man- 
cbester add to the sin of dirt that of craelty. 
The old men I have often spoken of—and now, 
sir, you can strike a good blow—“ another blow 


comfortable, and cheap. 
therefore, the vehicles are commodious; they 
are elephantine in dimensions, and can and do 
carry eighteen passengers outside, and seventeen 
in, besides the driver, the conductor, and for 
some part ef the journey a sort of “ checker,’ 
who counts the passengers, and affixes his stam 
to the conductor's printed form, wherein are 
stated the number of passengers inside, number 
outside, and their fares. How many handred- 
weights ortons the “ bus” weighs, I knownot; but 
that can be easily ascertained. There are thirty. 
eight passepgers and officers, whose average 
weight may be safely put at 14 cwt. Now, to 
grind and pound, or I may say plough, alli 
this along at a good round pace with three small 

is as cruel as to put a dog in a donkey- 
cart. It may be the size of the load which 
dwarfs the cattle, but they look wretchedly 
small and unfit for their work. Jaded, blown, 
and generally done up they always are when they 
arrive at the Exchange. I never saw such ani- 
mals in London ’bases, and this day, to make 
sure of their size, I stood by a poor, reeking 
beast, with hanging head and swollen hocks, and 
found my estimate correct. 

If the roads were passably good the work for 
these poor dumb creatures would not be so 
killing. During the time of the snow, I heard 
that one company lost seventeen horses in one 
week,—that is, the company deliberately killed 
them. I rode on a ’bus, intending to get down 
at the Exchange; but, ere reaching the Londo=z- 
road Station (I was on a Longsight’ bus), wethirty- 
five passengers had to alight,—the horses conid 
get no further. You may ask, why ride, and 
encourage this cruelty ? Well, I, and many more 
like me, are about as hard-worked as these 
horses, and the extra tax of walking on cur 
physical powers would prepare us, may be, for 
the knackers.* Manchester prides itself on its 
horseflesh ; and from the specimens I bave seen 
in private carriages, it has reason to be proud, 
and I feel sure this spavin has only to be pointed 
out to be removed. The horse has been the 
great means of civilisation. He has borne men 
from county to county; he has thus helped to 
enlarge man’s miad, and has provided a means 
of social intercourse, which has assisted in 
adding to the stock of knowledge in the world. 
He is endowed with love, fidelity, and sagacity, 
toagreater extent, in many instances, than man ; 
and yet ungratefui, ungenerous man repays him 
for all his services and care by breaking his 
heart, literally, by sheer hard work. Had I had 
no admiration of this place, I should not have 
taken the trouble to connect it with my horse 
gtievance ; but when a man comes into a place 
which he has not seen before, his senses 
are more on the alert to outside matters 
than those who have grown accustomed to 
them from habit,—a habit which, from long 
wear is part and parcel of the wearer. [ 
may be blamed as an architect for talking about 
animals when I should talk about art, bat I 
natarally commence with the beginning, and 
that is the medium which bronght me to the 
city, and I may here add that I should doubi 
my capacity for appreciating art unlees I had 
great love for all nature, animate and inanimate. 


not read that that ‘beautiful reptile was an em- 
bodiment of the devil,— would he slink in horror 
from the noble stag-beetle had he not been told 
that the devil was black and wore horns ? Show 
me a man who will kick his dog and over-load 
and crnelly use his ase, or another who will lash 


his hound and goad and over-drive his steed, 
and I will tell you he could not in a drawing 


'| tell a ship from a coal-scuttle, or the dome of 


St. Paul’s from a coal-heaver’s hat. * 








* « 4 fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.’ 


YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of this Society was held 

on the 18th ult, in the York School of Art. 
Mr. Alderman Hargrove presided. 
The honorary secretary for York (the Rev. G. 
Rowe) read the report, which stated that the 
number of members was satisfactory, and that 
the finances showed a considerable balance. The 
drawing of glass from the Minster, which was 
expected to have been published last year, was 
unavoidably delayed, but came out in the be. 
ginning of thie year. It ia intended to be the 
commencement of a series; and to be followed 
by lithographic drawings of stained glass in the 
vestibule of the Chapter House. This ig the 
earliest glass in the Minster after that in the 
Five Sisters’ Window. The committee have 
decided upon publishing a reduced drawing from 
the ancient and curious painting on the walls of 
Easby Church, Richmond, to be accompanied by 
a description. The members and friends of the 
society made a very successful and instructive 
excursion in the summer to the neighbourhood 
of Kirbymoorside. In November of last year 
the renovation of the south transept of York 
Minster was so nearly completed that the tran- 
sept, which had long been shut off from the rest 
of the building, was agained opened to view. 
The first thing to be done was to relieve the 
walls of the weight of the roof. To this end the 
whole of the interior was filled with scaffolding, 
upon which the new roof was built, meanwhile 
the rebuilding of the clearstory was proceeded 
with on both sides, and ultimately the roof was 
lowered to its place. The new work is an exact 
recasting of the whole: the stone is, as nearly as 
possible, from the same quarry. The interior 
has been cleaned, and much of it tooled over; 
so that the old and new work blend together. 
The new roof is of oak, with bosses gilt and 
coloured. The Purbeck marble shafts in the 
clustered columns have been renewed or replaced. 
The cost has been about 16,0001., and about 
4,0001. in addition are required. 

The Rev. G. Rowe then read two papers ‘‘ On 
the Churches of Lastingham and Kirkdale, in 
Yorkshire, with some Remarks on ancient Saxon 
Sundials.” The village of Lastingham, he said, 
is situated on the south edge of the Yorkshire 
moorland. The church stands on rapidly sloping 
ground, lower than the roads by which it is 
usually approached. Here, it is supposed, was 
very early placed a monastery, of which the 
church alone remains. Probably the old stones 
preserved in the crypt belong to some older 
fabric on the same site. There is now a small 
cburch, consisting of apsidal chancel, nave, aisles, 
and tower. It was originally a Norman fabric ; 
the date of which will be about 1160. In his 
paper on Ki:kdale Church the reader described 
the building and its associations, its ancient in- 
scriptions, and the connexion which the ancient 
ruin here bears to others in the north and east 
Ridings. 








GAS EXPLOSIONS. 


Northallerton.—A serious explosion of gas took 
plate at the Baptist Chapel on Sunday, the 21st 
ult, It seems that the Rev. William Stubbings, 
the minister, before commencing the service, 
went into the vestry adjoining the chapel, where 
the gas-meter is placed, turned on the gas, applied 
a light to the only gas-barner in the vestry, and 
then proceeded to the chapel, which he lighted 
ap. He then put out the light in the vestry and 
held the usual services. When the congregation 
had left, he turned out the lights in the chapel, 
with the exception of two in the passage, and 
went into the adjoining vestry to turn off the 
gas at the meter. He smelt a strong smell of 
gas in the vestry, and as he was groping his way 
in the dark to the meter, an explosion took place, 
blowing the vestry roof completely off. A large 

ion of the walls and the chimney were thrown 
, and the vestry windows and the doors 
shattered tofragments. All the chapel windows 
were much damaged, and two at the east end, 
distant 15 yards from the vestry, were com- 
pletely smashed, and the woodwork thrown ont 
of place. Mr. Stubbings received a severe shock 
to his system, and was very much scorched 
about the face and hands. He recently purchased 
the chapel of the Wesleyans. 

Douglas, Isle of Man.—On the 20th ult., Mr. 
James Lambert, of Buck’s-road, Douglas, was 
endeavouring to discover the canse of a smell 
of gas in St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Douglas. The gas appeared to come from under 





the pavement of the church. A plamber had 
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‘ sanitary inspector (Settle District), on the sub- 
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recently been engaged in doing some repairs| small scale. He, therefore, recommends that ane a a ted by Messrs. Heaton, Batler 
close by, and Mr. Lambert lifted up a portion | ebout 20 acres of land in the valiey of the Rother dower . —Mr. William 
of the pavement in order to find eee ae — be acquired and Brg me ¢ neato B yes PPrscserany,  itg thie fae, Ray 
i ive inthe piping. The surface irrigation, coup " ‘ Qj 
mpi pig ws rat on laid on iene downward filtration, _ — = — = —— ——— Comet eh ieee eae 
cross- is | three equal parts, two-thirds w . > . 
“oe oy ier cree ipa raga: pt irrigation, and would have as much | by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, Meng of two lizhta, 
pt Mr Lambert lifred up the stone, it was evi- | sewage applied as would be required to produce | with quatrefoil pent _. light a aee 
dent that the chamber onderneath was fall of | tbe varions crops usually grown with sewage, | the B pory eg tang agi other isita. 
gas. The gas rushed out and communicated | and. the remaiving one-third would, by inter- By ne Bi pas Sasa) Rae 
with the light which Mr. Lambert had placed on | mittent downward filtration, purify the rest of R — 7 3 de parish 
the ground close by. In an ivstavt there was a the sewage, at the same time growing upon its; Courch, which was gang bel y great gun. 
terrific explosion. A large breadth of the pave- reheat coarse garden sores: — — yr a seg gina gen fa orn Rag ey 
ment was blown up with such furce that several | chap once a year, so tha’ , “ype fie The ten 
bh of great thickness, were | of this year wonld become oneof theirrigationareas | Pose put in a coloured window. 
Searcy = sae eau at large size being | next se and in like manner the irrigation areas instalment has es Se ee few 
hurled up into the roof, which is of great height. | would once in three years become the filtering Tee ignen ote Moun mee er. M.T. ae 
, was almost marvellous. | area. t . € » Brothers, 
Tho  sgentiat Hara te stood was only split in| The rateable value of the borough is 27,8101. age ow sas poss ray will pecan footy 
two, while several of those close by and around | 10s., and the cost of sewage disposal, he consider-, Mn et ae ae > C tid on a 
him were broken to pieces, yet he escaped un-| would involve a charge upon the ratepayers of T n erected at the = a ore Si 5 
hurt. On an examination being made after-| less than 1d, in the 11. Adding the cost of the | Tristwistle, in memory of t te Mrs. Side. 
wards, it was found that the gas had been es- | intercepting sewer, viz., 6,9651., the total charge| bottom, of Hadfield. The window has been 
capin ; at a defective joint. upon the ratepayers for the entire scheme, ac- executed by Mesars. Mayer & Oo., of London. 
pms cording to the reporter, would be a trifle over| Ringmore (Devon).—A staived glass window, 
4d. in the 11. executed by the Messrs. Horwood Brothers, of 
Frome Selwood, bas _— erage 
parish cbarch, by Mr. Jobn White, skenbary, 
in memory of his father (Mr. John White). This 
Sizr,—Since issuing the circular containing | window completes the series in the nave, repre- 
the general features of my project fora Na-| senting the founders and fathers of our island 
tional History Gallery, it has oocurred to me,| churches, viz., 8t, Patrick (for Ireland), St. 
that the ground of the Exhibition Building at | David (for Wales), with his friend St. Senan; 
South Kensington would prove a most ad./and,in the preeent window, St. Augustine, the 
mirable site for it; a site on which an outer | apostle of the Anglo-Saxons, and St. Alban, the 
and permanent quadrangular edifice might be| proto-martyr of England. Inthe north transept 
erected, leaving a central area amply sufficient | St. Piran and 8t, Ia (“ St. Ives”), represent the 
and still available for any periodical exposition | aocieot British charch in Cornwall, as do St. 
of manufactures which may hereafter be deemed | Nectan of Hartland, St. Morwenna (‘ Morwen. 
necessary. Judging from the communications I | stow”), and St. Endelienta (“Endellion”), in 
have received upon this subject, it is, however, | the south-east chancel window. Ovly two win. 
possible that the project may be carried out by | dows of plain glass vow remain in this old 
private enterprise. If this should be the case, | church, the north transept of which is a venerable 
the doer will indeed raise to himself a most | relic of the past, carrying us back to an old 
splendid monument. : Saxon Charch which was standi when the 
The Royal Commissioners of the Fine Arts in | Domesday Book was compiled. Having been the 
their excellent Reports. which fully treat. on the | manor chapel it has been preserved unaltered, 
subject of mural decoration or wall painting, | Save for a new roof in the thirteenth century, 
give expression to a conviction that “The deco. | and a window inserted in the north gable. All 
ration of public buildings with a view to moral | the rest of the church is of the latter part of 
or religious purposes, has always been necessary | the same century. ; 
for the formation of a school of historical} Edinburgh —The second window of the choir 
painting.” W. Cave Taomas, | 0f St. Giles’s Cathedral has just been filled in 
with stained glass in accordance with the 
plan of illustrations of the life of Christ pre- 
pared by the committee. The window is a 
memorial of the late Mr. James Richardson, who 
at different periods was chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce and Master of the Merchant Com- 
pany. The three apper compartments of the 
window contain the “ of Oar Lord.” In 
the upper portion of the central light is the 
dove descending in radiated light upon Christ, 
who is draped in white. Figures of Juseph and 
Mary occupy the left, and of John the 
the right-band lights, while the Jordan, with 
herbage and flowers on its banks, extends 
througout the three compartments. The three 
under lights are occupied respectively with illus. 
trations of “ The Calling of the Apostles,” “The 
First Miracle at Cana,” and “ Healing the Sick.” 
The tracery contains angels, with the text— 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased”; and theapex of the window an a 
upon rich ruby, with the emblem of Jehovah. 
This window, like the first of the series, was de- 
signed ander the direction of Mr. Robert Herd. 
man, B.S.A., and executed by Messrs. Ballantine 
& Sun, who have other two windows for the 
choir in progress. 
Bedford.—The west window of St. Mary's 
Church has been filled with painted glass, 


















































































































HEALTH AND CHEMISTRY. 


At the Malham Reading-room, Kirkby Mal- 
ham, a lecture was given by Mr. Southwood, 


A NATIONAL HISTORY GALLERY. 


ject of chemistry. 

+ The Gheteiions in introducing Mr. Sonthwood, 
dwelt on the importance of a knowledge of 
chemistry in order to better uuderstand the laws 
of health and sanitary science, and congratulated 
the lecturer on his being the first to lecture on 
chemistry, with illastratious, in that portion of 
the parish, and especially so as he was an official 
under the Local Government Board, appointed 
specially to compel them to obey certain rales of 
sanitary science, the grounds of which many of 
them were unacqnainted with. The lecturer 
showed good sense und tact in coming to meet 
them as a teacher rather than using the power 
which he undoubtedly possessed to compel them 
to remove things prejudicial to bealth. : 

Mr. Ingram expressed the hope that sanitary 
inspectors generaily would take a lesson from 
Mr. Southwood aud follow bis example. 

Mr. South wood said it was impossible to do fall 
justice to his eubject in the short time allotted 
him. He divided his topic into two parts,—the 
air we breathe, and the water we drink. After 
describing the component parts of air and water, 
he gave some instructive illustrations. In the 
course of his lecture he spoke of the cruelty 
practiced by butchers in slaughtering cattle, and 
advocated the use of carbonic acid gas as a 
substitate for the present barbarous mode. In 
concluding he dwel« on the imperative necessity 
of cleanliness, and obedience to the laws of 
nature, the neglect of which causes disease and 


death. 











STAINED GLASS. 


London.—Another stained glass window has 
béen placed in the Guildhall, illustrating points 
of the historic interest connected with the Cor- 
poration of London. The subject ie taken from 
the reign of Charles II., who failing to obtain 
money from his Parliament, had recourse to the 
infliction of heavy fines on the citizens under 
the most frivolons pretexts. The more readily 
to secure this end he sought to deprive the 
citizens of their ancient right of electing their 
own sheriffs, and farther to appoint such men to 
the office as would pack juries in order to inflict 
these penalties at his bidding. Failing in this, 
he next found means to deprive the City of its 
ancient charters which the Crown had held for 
six a James II. succeeding him, and feel. 
ing the Throne passing from his grasp, sought to 
secure the support of the Corporation and citizens 
by Seige eae! their 0 = sent his Chan. 
cellor, the notorious Judge Je 8, in great 
state to deliver them to the poy, stew The 
window has been executed by Messrs. Gibbs & 
Moore, of Southampton-row, and bears an inscrip- 
tion :—“ Presented to the Corporation of London 
by Henry Harris, Depaty of Lime-street Ward, 
and Master of the Saddlers’ Company. 1874.” 

Taunton.—The large window in the new tower 
of St. James’s Church has just been filled with 
stained glass. The window, which is of the 
fourteenth centary style of architecture, is 
divided into two tiers of lights, six lights in 
struction of this intercepting sewer, and by con. | each tier. The subjects are taken from the lives 
necting with it all existing sewers, the whole of | of the two sisters Martha and Mary (John zi). 
the sewage would bo conveyed to a point near|On the dexter side of the window aro repre- 
the Canal Wharf. sented the meeting of Martha and Mary with 

After having given much attention to the|the Saviour; next the raising of Lazaras from 
subject, he comes to the conclasion that to land in | the dead and Martha serving (John xii.). Above, 
some way or other it must te applied, either in | in the second tier, Mary is anointing the feet of 
the form of surface irrigation or intermittent | Christ. In the centre is Christ in the garden 
duwnward filtration; and that as there is no | after his resurrection—“ Noli me tangere” ; and, 
‘and available, it seems to him that the case is | lastly, the three women at the tomb. In the 
one eminently adapted for the application of the | two middle lights in the upper part of the winu- 
process known ns “ in-ermittent downward filtra-|dow are two single figures, representing St. 
tion,” combined with surface irrigation on a|James and St, Andrew. The window was de. 





DRAINAGE OF CHESTERFIELD. 


Mr. B. S. Baunpett, C.E., having received 
instructions to examine and report upon the best 
means of preventing the pollution of the rivers 
Hipper and Rother, and to recommend a scheme 
for the ultimate disposal of the sewage, has 
done so. 

The first thing to be done, he says, is to con. 
struct an intercepting sewer, following the course 
of the rivers Hipper aud Rother, with which the 
whole of the sewer-outfalls should be connected: 
This sewer at its commencement should be 2 ft. 
in diameter, and continue of this size as far as 
Wheeldon-lane; thence to Lordsmill-street, 2 ft. 
6 in. in diamater, and from thie point to its 
termination, 3 ft. in diameter. The length would 
be 1 m. 5 for. 3 chs. (2,926 yards), and he 
estimates the cost at 6,9651, The sewer wonld 
be provided with storm-water overflows into the 
river at various points, as in no scheme for the 

i of the sewage would it be contemplated 


to deal with the storm-waters. By the con- i 1 emailer ope Of the P ? 


dicular period of architectare. The 
subject of the new window under B camer 
istio canopies, and embracing the three main 
lights, 1s “Oar Lord blessing little Children.” 
Forming o base to this are subjects of “ Ja- 
cob’s Dream,” “The Meeting of Jacob and 
Joseph,” and “Jacob blessing his children.” 
The a small openings above are occu 
pied by an Choir. At the bottom are the 
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study he or shemay excel in, without neces. 
sarily wishing to engage in some other depart. 
ments which may be considered more fashionable 
or may have more sounding names. 

On the motion of the Rev. Canon Thorold, 
seconded by Professor Donaldson, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the Lord President of the 
Council, the Duke of Richmond, for the use of 
the lecture-hall ; and on the motion of the Rev. 
Sir Emilius Bayley, seconded by Mr. William 
Bromley Hume, a similar compliment was paid 
to the Earl of Aberdeen for presiding. 





will proceed by a curve in a direction almost 
due south, passing under the North London 
Railway, and terminating opposite the Great 
Eastern Railway station by a janction with High- 
street, Shoreditch. In addition to forming a 
direct communication between the east and west 
ends of the metropolis, by means of the intended 
new street between Old-street and Oxford. 
street, the new thoroughfare will also open out 
a more direct route between Shoreditch and 











































































































































THE ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS BILL AND 
THE CLERKENWELL VESTRY. 


Sever. of the metropolitan vestries are dis- 
playing an unreasoning, if not an unseemly, 
objection to the Artisans’ Dwellings Bill, and 
amongst others, the Clerkenwell vestry, at their 
meeting last week, discussed it in a manner the 
propriety of which may be questioned, and which 
will p ly suggest the notion that there are 
some members of the Clerkenwell board inter- | Islington and the north, vi4 the City-road. The 
ested in the continuance of unhealthy dwellings. | machinery fetched 4301. The total proceeds of 
As will be seen from what follows, one of the | the sale were upwards of 2,5001. 
vestrymen even gave expression to such a 
feeling. The Parliamentary committeeJof the 
vestry submitted a report on the Bill, objecting 
to any board being the local authority except 
the vestries and district boards of the metropolis, 
on the ground that they were best acquainted 
with the different classes of property and sani- 
tary conditions of their respective districts. 
The committee strongly objected to the Metro. 

itan Board of Works being the local authority. 

moving the adoption of this report, Mr. Bright 
made use of some strong remarks, stating that 
the whole Bill was a direct insult on the vestries 
and district boards of the metropolis, who had 
always proved themselves excellent local autho- 
rities. Mr. Ross followed in a similar strain, 
stating that he looked on the Bill as calculated 
to do a great deal ofharm; he had no hope that 
it would be improved in the House of Commons, 
and he considered that when it became law it 
would doa deal of mischief. On theother hand, 
Mr. Johnson, another member of the vestry, said 
that the Bill had been brought into the 

Commons in consequence of vestrymen but- 
toning up their pockets, and ——s to do what 
was necessary. That class property was 
chiefly owned by vestrymen, and their brethren 
kad a great objection to set up their backs 
against them. The report was, however, adopted, 
and a petition against the Bill was urdered to be 
prepared, and sent to Sir Andrew Lusk to be 
presented to the House of Commons. 














THE PROPOSED RE-NAMING OF SLOANE: 
STREET AND THE CHELSEA VESTRY. 


A MOVEMENT has been made by certain inha- 
bitants of Sloane-street to change the name of 
that thoroughfare, and this gave rise to an ani- 
mated discussion at the meeting of the Chelsea 
vestry last week. The Superintending Architect 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works had in- 
formed the vestry that a memorial had been 
sent to the Metropolitan Board from some of the 
inhabitants of Sloane-street, asking the Board 
to name that part of the street opposite Cado- 
gan-gardens, Cadogan-place; that part north 
of the gardens, Sloan-street, or Sloane-street, 
Knightsbridge, and that part south of the gar- 
dens Sloane-street, Chelsea, or Lower Sloane. 
street; and that the street now called Lower 
Sloane-street should be called by some other 
name. The Superintending Architect wished to 
know the views of the vestry upon the matter. 
A counter memorial from other inhabitants of 
the street, asking that no change should be 
made, was presented to the vestry. The discus. 
sion which took place on the memorials showed 
that the opinion of the vestry was almost unani- 
mous against any change being made, and 
Mr. Davidge, in supporting a resolution that 
the Metropolitan Board be requested to withhold 
their sanction to the proposed change, stated 
that to change the name and numbering of the 
street and the houses would be a serious incon. 
venience to the tradesmen there, some of whom 
had been in the street for more than half a 
century. Mr. Symons added that it would be 
monstrons to change the name of a street which 
was one of the finest in London; whilst Mr. 
Brook remarked that it was cruel to interfere 
with a street that was unsurpassed in the metro- 
polis. There was only one Sloane-street in 
London, renowned for its beauty, straightness, 
and the salubrity of its air in every respect. The 
clerk having read the memorial of the inha- 
bitants of the street in favour of the change, 
Mr. Wastemann said he could answer for their 
signatures, as the memorialists lived opposite 
Cadogan- 3; on which Sir Charles Dilke, 
M.P., in reply, said he had letters from some of 
these memorialists strongly objecting to the 
change. Sloane-street and Lower Sloane-street 
contained nearly 300 houses, which would be 
affected either by a change of name or number. 
The resolution asking the Metropolitan Board 
to withhold their sanction to the change was, we 
are very glad to say, carried unanimously. 


THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tue Earl of Aberdeen presided last Saturday 
afternoon at the annual distribution of prizes 
awarded to students of the Female School of 
Art, which is under the special patronage of the 
Queen, the Princess of Wales, and the Princess 
Louise. The ceremony took place in the theatre 
of the Museum of Geology in Jermyn-street, 
St. James’s, the use of which had been kindly 
granted for the purpose by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, as Lord President of the Council of the 
Committee on Education. There was a large 
attendance of the students. 

Mr. Godwin read the committee’s annual 
report, which stated that the students of this 

ool had obtained a satisfactory average of 
medals and prizes in the annual competition 
held at the Science and Art Department at South 
Kensington, and that the annual exhibition of 
drawings and other works held at the rooms of 
the school in Queen-square in October last was 
generally noticed as showing a marked supe- 
riority over those of previous years; that the 
school had been unusually fall during the past 
twelve months, the number of students on the 
books at the close of the summer session being 
203; that during this winter session the num- 
bers had reached 194, being 37 in excess of the 
numbers at the same period last year; and that 
there had been a steady increase in the number 
of students during the last six years. The com- 
mittee congratulated Miss Louisa Gann, the 
superintendent, on having obtained one of the 
ee premiums awarded by the Council on 

ucation to the head masters and mistresses of 
schools of art. 

The Earl of Aberdeen then distributed the 
prizes, which consisted of medals, money awards, 
books, and certificates ; the principal honours in 
the list being the Queen’s scholarship, value 301., 
won by Alice Hanslip for studies from the life ; 
the Queen’s gold medal, won by Susan Ruth 
Canton, for a copy of “The Dying Gladiator,” 
modelled in clay; the Gilchrist scholarship of 
501., awarded to Florence Benson, for a set of 
drawings; and some “national” awards, con- 
sisting of national bronze medals, to Alice Han- 
slip and Jessie Corcoran ; and Queen’s prizes to 
Emily Austin, Alice Alphea Locke, Susan Rath 
Canton, and Ellen Isabella Hanock, for studies 
of various kinds, These national awards in the 
Science and Art Department, as the noble earl 
pointed out, had been won in competition with 
the 123 schools of art in Great Britain, number- 
ing 23,031 students. It appeared from the report 
of the committee that her Majesty had graciously 
signified her approval of the award of the Queen’s 
scholarship and gold medal to Miss Hanslip and 
Miss Canton, and at the same time expressed 
the pleasure with which she had inspected a book 
of original illustrations by Miss Julia Pocock, a 
former Queen’s scholar and gold medallist, which 
had been sent to her. 

After the presentation of the prizes, which 
shops in High-street, Shoreditch, just named, | Occupied some time, and in the course of which 
the sale also included ten cottages behind them | the principal winners were warmly cheered on 
in Maybush-court. These miserable hovels are | presenting themselves, e . _| Wakefield pri Some years afterwards pri- 
approached from Shoreditch, through a tunnel| The Earl of Aberdeen gave an interesting | vat. man rs, seeing the success of the 
passage not more than 8 ft. in width, and 5 ft, in| address. In speaking of the different branches of trade, resolved to adopt it as their own.” It 
height. The court itself is not more than from | art, ‘he said, one notices that there is, perhaps, &| i, not quite certain that this is literally correct, 
4ft. to 5ft. wide, and light and ventilation | rather conventional, and, indirectly, an arbitrary | pot jt is quite certain that Messrs. Wildey do not 
appeared alike impossible; yet the occupants | distinction sometimes made between different |;now how to conduct a correspondence, and 
seemed unwilling to leave, and remained in the | kinds of art-work. For instance, in old houses Capt. Armytage was quite right, as it seems to 
several abodes until after the sale was over. The us, in refasing to continue it. Courtesy is one 
materials of the other houses sold were those of of the first necessities in the make-up of a 
dwellings in George-street, Three-Cup-alley, gentleman. 

Gloucester-street, New-court, Dean’s-mews, 

Hollywell Mount and Willow Walks, and Bath- 
place, containing in all 38 houses. The demoli- 
tion of the property mentioned completes all that 
it is necessary to remove before the construction 








THE NEW STREET FROM OLD-STREET 
TO SHOREDITCH: SALE OF HOUSES AND 
BUILDING MATERIALS, 


One of the largest sales of building materials 
that has taken place in connection with the 
new street about to be formed between Shore. 
ditch and Old-street was held last week, 
when no fewer than 120 houses, shops, and 
other business premises were disposed of. The 

y included eight houses and shops in 
igh-street, Shoreditch, immediately opposite 
the Great Eastern Railway station, containing a 
frontage to High-street of nearly 200ft. in length, 
and extending in an easterly direction to the 
Royal Standard Theatre, which forms the boun- 
dary-line of the ground to be cleared for the 
purposes of the intended new thoroughfare. This 
portion of the property disposed of consisted of 
premises of a superior character, and included, 
amongst other places of business and amuse. 
ment, the extensive premises of Messrs. White 
& Co., manufacturing tobacconists, and also the 
Alhambra Music-hall. The first-named pre- 
mises formed the mostimportant portion of the 
sale, and consisted, in addition to the building, 
four stories in height, of the whole of the 
machinery and plant for tobacco-manufacturing 
purposes, situated at the rear of the premises, 
and occupying a considerable ground area. The 
machinery was divided into 104 lots, and was 
sold at a fixed hour on Wednesday afternoon. 
In addition to the materials of the houses and 








MAT-MAKING IN PRISONS. 


Messrs, Witpry & Co., cocoa-nut fibre manu. 
facturers, have published a correspondence 
between themselves and Capt. Armytage, Gover- 
nor of the West Riding prison, Wakefield. They 
complain that Captain Armytage led Mr. G. 
W. Hastings to say at the meeting of the Social 
Science Congress at Norwich, in 1873 :—“ The 
truth is that this trade of mat-making from 
cocoa-nut fibre ‘was unknown in this country 
previous to 1840, when it was introduced into 








I am alluding are superior 
ment to many we see in the present day, pro- 
bably owing to the fact that in former times 
nae gpg p ssp iheeboueraa oches 
of the new street can be proceeded with, and | tent to follow out wi 

this will be commenced very shortly, imme- spheres which were perhaps more ambitious. If 
diately on the ground cleared. From its | so, this would be an encouragement nao tie 


junotion with Old-street the new thoroughfare | dent of art to follow out whatever department 


. Birnie Phillip, Sculptor. — We hear 
i very great seank which will be largely 
shared by our readers, that Mr. Birnie Phillip 
died on y last: the cause was bronchitis. 
Mr. Phillip will be best known by his remarkable 
work on the basement of the Memorial in Hyde 
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agistrates, who had well looked into the law be- Return as to Churches and Restoration. 

GRINDING MONEY. forobundy rere lee inion that the Water Com-| 1» the House of Lords, Lord Hampton asked 

At the Westminster Police-court, John Hobson, pany was not justiied in Tied if the defeads had hed | the Lord Steward how soon the return ordered 

baer ood cat arabs of note ng rue 6, Marea Me. Gace Sof Swe eds | whisk have boon, Pula. cr Teatored ab oot 
fo grinding thet tosis Om Bete conduct fa ina reopec, and iescomed 6 fra : 
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M Poul Aspinall & Son,’ 13,1280. 0s. Ce 
Charles Drake Sewell, 13,5300. 10s."0d.; H.. Griffiths, | 


7 16s, 83d. ; and Mrs. Eliza Beevors. The 


Hi 
i 
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3. * 

Ror the Masons and Paviors’' 

ways Committee had received four 
from 
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THE “OXFORD ARMS.” 
5 Srz,—Will you allow me to say, with reference to your 
en of letter of mine whion the 7 was good 
enough to read at the last — the Architectural 
Association, that the the “Oxford Arms of 
will not, strictly ing, be onsale, At the request of 
a few gentlemen who combined in order to have views of 
this interesting old building taken, I, as one of the sub- 
scribers, undertook the arrangement of the matter, aud 
shall be happy to receive the names of any gentlemen who 
would like to join the subscription, 








also ived four tenders for the| audited at the time; but it was no 
Long Ditton, Aurarp Masks, cupply of ba ravel, Bop Aint un hon i allen 
Iroon, and ‘Henry Dodd; end that of Mr. W. T. Wil- rear tiaae sll ocean vague traditions as to 
SLATES. For the Sxtag week? in councaion the sewers paren inser Or AK gg 
Sra,—A reader of Pha valuable r would be mach | and dovian, ildi received eight| Mational Federation of Employers.—The 
obliged if you could ish him with information respect- ‘ 


ing the slate trade, in reply to the following questions, 


se your columns :— 
. os usually given by many owners to slate mer- 
2. Terms usually cme slate merchants to consumers? 
3. If any work vy ablish giving information asto slates, 
their uses, quality, colour, value? and if any Fs; in 
connexion with the trade ? . a. W. 


Hiam 
Jackson, 25 above; P, A. & G.C 
Ww.é& T Williamson, 19} above; Charles 
25 above; and that of Mr. Charles Taylor, being the 
lowest, was accepted. 











MONUMENTAL. 


A cosTLy monument has been recently erected | ci 
in the Dundee Western Cemetery by one of the} i 
leading manufacturers, in memory of his late 
wife. It is of Sicilian marble, the colamns and 
inscription-slab being polished. The upper por- 
tion is elaborately carved with conventionalised 
foliage, and to relieve the uniformity of tone, 
inlays of coloured marble, serpentine, and 
granite, occur in the frieze, pediment, and 
pinnacles. The inscription-slab is backed by 
grey granite. The cemetery in which it is 
placed is situated on a rising ground to the west 
of Dundee, and commands views of the river 
Tay, which at this point is two miles wide. Con- 
spicuous among the Fife hills on the opposite 





“BUILDER, SURVEYOR, AND MONEY 
PROCURER.” 
MANSELL v. STANWAY. 
Tus was an action, at the Westminster County Court, 
“— EB. Meriton, solini f 50, Buckingham Palace- 
. E. B. Meriton, solicitor, o i 
road, who appeared for plaintiff beid his client was a 
~ peed - in yee ne sms | Eaton-square, 
emp’ defendant as ‘agent’ in sundry 
amall business matters, and there had been some money 
matters between them, resulting in the I O U for 111, now 
due to his client. 
a Mrs. Emms Mansell, the plaintiff, having given evi- 


ence, 

Thomas Stanway, the defendant, who described himself 
@s a builder, r, and “ mo procurer,” said he 
did not deny the de’ bat he wished te plead e set-off for 
Si. 14s. of which he handed in. 


those organisations a 

inflaence; that an obvious necessity exists for 
some general and united action, with a view to 
secure, through the continuance of existing 
laws and the enactment of new ones, complete 
freedom of labour, protection to capital, and the 
true interests of national industry.” The rules 
subsequent! paps start for eth Pactiam neva 

its ions 
the scope of its ope ; diasoeaia 


His Honour, after looki : _| shore is “ Norman Law,” a hill similar in outline | legislation; (2) the collection and 
in Bill, couched in legal risaseologs acked unfewiset | to “ Arthur’s Seat,” near Edinburgh, and the ‘ 
was s lawyer. 


of information upon industrial questions ; and 
scene in the olden time of many a beacon fire. co-operation and 
Visible at the base of this hill is the once 
prosperous town of Newburgh, a favourite excur- 
sion resort of Dundonians, and eastward lie the 
ancient town and ruins of the Abbey of Bal. 
merino. The monument is from the designs of 
Mr. Geo. 8. Aitken, architect, Dundee, of the firm | ; 
of Maclaren & Aitken. Messrs. Fyfe & Robertson, 
of Dundee, were the sculptors, 


Defendant replied in the negative. 
The Judge, having elicited that defendant had not given 
the proper notice of his intention to plead the set-off, 


refused to allow it, and gave judgment for the plaintiff for 
the full amount dlsimed. with costs, : 








RIGHTS IN ROADS. 


GARBUTT UV. THE STOCKTON AND MIDDLESBROUGH 
WATERWORKS COMPANY. 


THE complainant in this case, at the Stockton 
County Petty Sessions, is a solicitor, of Yarm, 
and an extensive landowner, and sued the 








Miscellanea, 


National Gallery.—In the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Beresford Hope asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether the site for the en- 
largement of the National Gallery in Trafalgar- 
Mr. Garbutt conducted his own case, and Mr. Dunn, | square had been acquired by the Government; 
} one Clerk of Darlington, appeared for the Water| and, if so, how long this site had — the 

The pinintiff : disposal of the Government, and what been 

Fog on the sooth tide of the teak Rr ieee | the total cost of ite purchase. Lord H. Lennox 
said Mr. Barry was appointed architect of the 
National Gallery in 1868, and in 1869 he pro. 
posed plans for its rebuilding in sections. 
tween 1869 and 1873, apiece of ground containing 
83,000 square yards was purchased, and of this 
11,500 square yards were to be given up to the 
improvement of the approaches. The’ first 
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On the 17th of January last he saw a number of the 
company’s men engaged in Mm a the road and laying 
dove pas, snd: he exmpens that the company no 
— do this, as his leave or consent had never been 

Mr. Dunn, for the defence, on the other hand, contended 

the company had the power to lay the pipes down in 
any highway within the limits of their and that they 
oe 1 o— this, without asking leave, on high- 
ie 80 in cases where they entered on 


: jem, 
now occupied by the barracks, and the front 
fagade of the Gallery in Trafalgar-square. 
Whether the barrack-square was to be given up 














erection, or have only recently been finished, 
three new manufactories. Mr. of 
Bath-street, has some extensive premises in St. 
Giles’s-street. There is a frontage of 130 ft.; 
the width is 24 ft., and the hei 


contains four stories, and every convenience for 
the carrying on of a large shoe trade has been 
provided for. Mr. Milne is the architect, and 
Mr. D. Ireson the builder. In St. Giles’s- 
terrace, Mr. Haynes has had erected large and 
commodious premises, the material used being 
red brick with white brick dressings. Mr. Milne 
also prepared these plans, and Mr. Redshaw was 
the contractor. Mr. Hull, architect, has prepared 
the plans, and Mr. Thomas Cosford is now 
erecting a manufactory for Mr. Greeves, of 
Abington-square. The premises are of white 
brick, with Bath stone dressing, and show an 
extensive frontage. 


New Association of Saw-mill Owners.— 
According to the Timber Trades Journal, a meet. 
ing of saw-mill owners was held in Sunderland, 
at the office of Mr. Wm. Pinkney, solicitor, last 
week, for the formation of the North of Eng’ 
Saw-mill Owners’ Mutual Insurance Association. 
The chair was taken by Mr. Ventress, of the 
firm of Ventress & Sons, of Middlesbrough. 
It was stated that that meeting had been held to 
consider the great difficulties all owners of saw- 
mills experience in securing proper protection 
from loss that may arise by fire, by reason of the 
arbitrary and combined action of most fire 
insurance companies in dealing with them, and 
the high and excessive rates of premium de. 
manded, It was well known to the trade that 
in consequence of this many saw-mills were 
at the present time totally uninsured, and at the 
entiré risk of the owners themselves. A resolu- 
tion establishing the Association having been 
proposed by Mr. Ventress, and seconded by Mr. 
F. H, Weyergang, of Newcastle, was carried 
unanimously. 

The Exeter Reredos.—The Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council have delivered 
judgment, affirming the legality of the reredos 
set up in Exeter Cathedral. Lord Hatherley 
said :— 

“ People were all quite familiar that it was not erected 
for the superstitious revérence of any of the upon 
Sulaahp aqpunsennedieie Ieommmaeionoeisbaiberea 
out the kingdom to which rt yp cen been attached pa 
idolatrous or superstitious use whatever. Its position in 

cathedral made it no infringement of the ecclesiastical 

w. Their lordships desired it ye eg ny Ban ar 


that nothing decided in this case any way that 

titious a. or wo! of things which are or 
might beet wp aad chapehoundiuiestiyaivnagts 
re wo to 
control and correct any such aes aie, ae 
lordships were of opinion that the sculpture;in question 
was not liable to be in that respect, and they 
would advise her to reverse the decree 





house on the 29th of January, and found no less 
than twenty-six persons dwelling in it. In one 
room were seven persons; in another were six 
persons, composing three families, who occupied 
two beds between them; in a downstairs 


posed six persons. The 
highest a air allowed was 167 cubic feet to 
each person, instead of 240 feet. A fatal case 
of scarlet fever occurred in the house only a few 
days before his visit. The defendant admitted 
the offence, and was fined 20s. and costs. 


Schools in Egypt.—An Englishman, in the 
person of Mr. E. T. Rogers, late British Consul 


in Cairo, has been appointed administrative 


director of schools in Egypt. The nomination 


of a foreigner to so high an office is a proof in 
itself of the Khedive’s earnestness in the cause 


of education. The choice of Mr. Rogers is un- 
exceptionable. He is a scholar of no mean order; 


but it is not his general scholarly attainments 
’s chief fitness for 
the office for which he has been selected. He is 
an accomplished Orientalist; he knows the 

of the Levant, and is conversant with 
the habits and modes of thought of the Egyptian 


which constitute Mr. 


people of all classes. 


Laughton Church Spire.—The famous 
spire of Laughton-en-le-Morthen, a landmark 


seen alike from the Yorkshire moors and the 
Lincolnshire fens, has been unfortunately struck 
by lightning, and a somewhat extensive repara- 
tion will be necessary. Messrs. Hadfield & Son 
have been consulted upon the matter, and on 
Tuesday, on their recommendation, Mr. J. J. 
Hurney ascended the steeple, and made a 
thorough examination of the summit, which is 
much fractured and shaken. Mr. OC. Hadfield 
met Col. St. Leger and the churchwardens, and 
having explained to them the position of affairs, 
received orders to prepare the necessary draw- 
ings and estimates. 

Windsor and Eton Art Classes.—The 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, who 
was attended by the Hon. Mrs. Wellesley, pre- 
sented the prizes, on the 25th ult., at the Town. 
hall, ‘Windsor, to the successful candidates in 
the Windsor and Eton Art Classes. The distri- 
bution commenced at three o’clock, and the hall 
was crowded by a large and fashionable com- 
pany. The report, which was very favourable, 
stated that the classes were in a very ishi 
condition, there being upwards of seventy pupils. 
The art master, Mr. Hiscox, and Mr. Byrne, the 
hon. secretary, were complimented on the 
manner in which the classes had been con- 
ducted. 

Ryde Borough .—The resignation 
of Mr, G. H. Stayton, the borough surveyor (he 
having been appointed Sarveyor to the Chelsea 
Vestry, as we mentioned at the time), was 
read by the Mayor, at the meeting of the 
Town Council, who proposed that it should 
be received, at the same time speaking of the 
gentleman in eulogisticterms, This was carried, 
and it was also resolved that the best thanks of 
the Council should be given to him for the 
gentlemanly and efficient way in which he had 
discharged his duties, a record of this to be made 
on vellum (illuminated), and presented to Mr. 
Stayton. 

Liberal Donation for a Workmen’s 
Palace.—It is stated that Mr. W. as Armitage, 
of Farnley, whose deep interest in the religious 
and secisl elevation of the working classes is 
well known, has offered to give from 5,0001. to 
10,0001., as may be needed, for the erection of 
a British Workmen’s Palace or Working Men’s 
Club in Leeds, one of the conditions that 


Suarveyorship Local 
Board.—At a meeting of the Willesden Board, 
on Tuesday last, Mr. O. C. Robson, chief assistant 


of Mr. L. Angell, C.E., was ee elected | caug! 
surveyor of this district. There were fifty-nine 


certain number of the working and poorer classes, 
it was, in the opinion of the Court, desirable that 
the legislation of Parliament, which authorised 
any an or works, should also 
impose the obligation of providing improved 
dwellings for the industrial Clee. — 
Drunkenness in Liverpool. — The police 
returns for the year ending at Michaelmas, 1874, 
show that in Liverpool no less than 20,330 
persons were in that year proceeded against for 
being drunk, or drunk and disorderly, and all 
rs 1,050 of that eared were convicted. In 
e preceding number proceeded — 
for this fault was 18,038, and in the year before 
that it was 16,927. It is calculated that 
Liverpool, with not very much more than half a 











million of souls, has among them abont a tenth 
of all the persons who are proceeded against in 
England for drunkenness. 

The Discoveries at Ephesus. — It is 
announced that the Queen has, on the recom. 
mendation of the Prime Minister, granted a 
pension of 2007. a year to Mr. Wood, in recogni- 
tion of his labours at Ephesus and the distin. 
guished services rendered by him to science and 
history by the discovery of the site of the Temple 
of Diana, and by the acquisition for the British 
Museum of a most valuable collection of sculp- 
tures, architectural marbles, and Greek and 
Roman inscriptions, in obtaining which results 
his health has suffered permanent injury. 

Tenders for Wrexham New Cemetery.— 
Five tenders have been received for the erection 
of chapels and lodge in the new cemetery now 
being laid out in the Ruabon-road :— 

8. A. Clark, Denbigh ........0.0s-ssee0e0 22,390 0 0 

Williem Rossett .....cscsseese 2,615 12 0 

W. H. Ford, Birkenhead ......0+-.0su08 2,665 8 & 

Cordingl Stopford, Manchester 2,641 0 0 

Thomas Texham .....c00000 2,470 15 0 
Mr. Olark’s tender has been accepted by the 
Town Council. 

Fall of a Stack of Chimneys at 
Islington.—On the 26th ult. great excitement 
prevailed in Camden-passage, Islington, in con- 
sequence of a large stack of chimneys falling 
through the roof of one of the houses in the 
occupation of a fruiterer. The ee fell 
with such force that the brickwork went through 
wo floors and covered the beds which were in 


position for some time, and has been shored up 
under the direction of the local authorities. 
| Alleged Embezzlement by a Secretary of 
a Lodge.—At the Town-hall, Leamington, on 
the 24th ult., before a full bench of magistrates, 
Alfred Crisp, Secretary i 
Lodge of the veo | Society of Operative 
Masons of England 
remand with embezzling 41. 4s. belonging to the 
society. The prisoner was committed for trial 
on this charge; and on a second charge of em. 
bezzling two guineas belonging to the society on 
the 22nd of February, 1874. 
Constant Water Supply.—The East London 


Waterworks Company has given notice to the 
Board of Works of its intention to 


, on and after the Ist of July next, a 
constant supply of water for a portion of the 
Gistriet oupplied hy their company. This will be 
‘a great boon to a large populous locality 
served by the company at the and i¢ 
will facilitate the work of the London 
Fee feigode tn extinguishing fren. 

Great Fire in Dublin.—The timber mills of 
Messrs. Martin & Son, North Wall, Dublin, 

ht fire on the ee The damage is 
mated at 60,0001. premises were in- 
. The origin of the fire is unknown, 
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Market-place Improvements, Reading.— 
Last week the workmen employed in the erection 
of the new premises of Mr. G. R. Butler, in the 
Market-place, Reading, were entertained at 
dinner at the Elephant Inn. Mr. Butler’s new 
Auction and Estate Agency Offices have been 
built on the site of the old offices of the Reading 
Mercury, from designs furnished by Messrs. 
Brown & Albury. The style of architecture is 
that in vogue during the reign of Queen Anne. 

The Sunderland Subscription mga? J 
and Literary Society.— A commodions build- 
ing, comprising library, lecture theatre, clock- 
tower, and retiring-rooms, is about to be erected 
on an eligible site, facing the Park. The Com- 
mittee have met with the greatest encourage. 
ment in the way of subscriptions, which amount 
already to between 5,000/. and 6,0001. The work 
will be commenced forthwith. Mr. G. G. Hoe- 
kins, of Darlington, is the architect. 

Dinner to Workmen.—On February 20th 
all the men employed in the erection of a house 
and studios, No. 122, Sloane-street, were invited 
by Mr. Charles Bacon to partake of a substantial 
dinner. Mr. J. H. Brass, junior partner of the 
firm of Lot Brass & Son, of Manor-street, who 
are the contractors for the works, was in the 
chair, supported on his right and left by Mesers. 
Higgett and Palmer, the foremen. 


“The Actual Condition of the British | Adamson & So 


Museum.”—In a pamphlet under this title, Mr. 
Stefan Poles makes very serious charges against 
the chief librarian of the British Museum. They 
are so circumstantial and so damaging, that Mr. 
Winter Jones and the trustees will probably feel 
bound to take some steps in the matter. 


International Exhibition in Paris.—An 
International Exhibition, in which great pro- 
minence will be given to all matters connected 
with marine and river industries, is to be held 
in Paris, under high patronage, from July to 
November next. The building selected is the 
well-known Palais de l’Industrie in the Champs 
Elysées. 

Caution to Archsologists—Mr. Phené, 
F.8.A., while examining the curious arrangement 
of barrows at Priddy, on the Mendip Hills, made 
a false step on a snowdrift, and fell into some 
miner’s workings, of which there are many on 
the Moor. He fell on some sharp stones at the 
bottom, and with much difficulty reached 
Wells, where he remains for recovery. 

Althorpe Church.—In carrying forward the 
restoration of Althorpe Church, the discovery 
has just been made of a fine monumental brass, 
in an excellent etate of preservation, consisting 
of an effigy with legend of William de Lound, 
who was presented to Althorpe by Joseph Panely, 
Prior of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, in 
the year 1355. 


Settlement of a Strike.—The men on strike 
at the ten blast-furnaces of Bell Brothers, Port 
Clarence, near Middlesbro’, have, after being off 
work fourteen days, agreed to resume work ata 
reduction of 10 percent. This submission binds 
the blast-furnace-men employed at more than 
100 furnaces in the North of England to agree 
to a similar reduction of wages. 

Rent of Land in the City.—The site of 
Nos. 19 and 19a, Old Change, has been let by 
auction, at the Mart, by Messrs. Edwin Fox & 
Bousfield, at a rental of 3301. per annum. The 
property occupies an area of 1,000 superficial 
feet, and has lately been the subject of proceed. 
ings in Chancery, between the Attorney-General 
and the Wax Chandlers’ Company. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Hertford.—The de- 
molition of the old tower of this church prepara- 
wilh keh Sovtgurkanen giuaseniremaehes 
Ww 80 offered to 
build, has been commenced. 








TENDERS 
For Upholland Schools, Lancashire, exclusive of excava- 





tion, , and boundary-walls, Messrs, T. E. M 

and 6. Tones, colnet — pied 
Middleburst ............. abonnenuvetens £1,125 0 0 
Mullin 950 0 0 
Riding (accepted) ............0000+ 782 0 0 





For North Mundham Schools and residence, Chiches- 
ter. Mr. a Runcton, architect, Quantities by 


Mr, B. i- 
Rodgers (accepted). 
For alterations to the Blue Posts, Berwick-street, Soho, 








for Mr. R. W. W: t. Mr, John C, Dear, architect ;— 
Roberts, Bros, .........ss00 eetcheanate - £636 00 : 
00 
Cohen 45 0 «(0 





For the erection of St. Peter's Church, Maidstone. 
No. 1.—Nave and North Aisle, with lower part of Tower ; 
No, 2.—Fittings in Nave, North Aisle, and lower o 
Tower; No. 3.—South Aisle and Porch ; No. 4.— ittings 
in South Aisle and, Poreh ; No. 5.—Chancel, including 

itti c., complete; No, 6.—Upper part of Lower. 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. Gardiner, Son, & Theobald :— 














|No, 1.|No, 2.| No, 3.|No. 4./No. 5.| No. 6. 

EF Sar e Se Mee ees Sak § 
Turner & Son (5330 0/450 0/850 0/120 03150 0/1700 0 
Avard.....c0s000s3 (5203 0/410 01786 0/135 03151 0/1845 0 
Vaughan ...... 4995 0524 (735 0/136 0.2937 0)2047 0 
Gibbons......... '5139 01350 0)758 0100 02950 0/1830 0 
Dove Brothers 5080 0/375 0/735 0/100 0.2975 0|1650 0 
Clement an | 


Wallis ...... 4708 7 373 14675 o| 99 18 2883 01764 0 
Naylan*......... ‘ee saad 0/619 | 90 — ince 0 





* Accepted for the first four items only at present. 





For @ small bridge in stone and brick in the Cannon- 
hill Park,‘Birmingham. Mr. R. Morrison Marnock, archi- 
tect :— 

Barnsley & Sons ............00008 eoscsen 02 FO 


For Vestry Mission Hall, &c., Little Russell-street, 

Bloomsbury. Mr. J. Peacock, architect. Quantities sup- 

plied by Mr. James Schofield :— 

Tender. Fittings. P. Stone. 
0 ...£350 


Colls & Son ...... ‘22,123 0 0 ...£227 0 0 0 
Waldram & Co,... 1,963 0 0... 183 0 0... 398 0 0 
Lacey, Bros, .......00...+0 . poe 450 0 0 
Gammon & Son... 1,860 0 0... 180 0 0... 438 0 0 
Simpson & Baker 1,724 0 0 158 0 0... 459 0 0 
Manley & Rogers 1,617 0 0... 170 0 0... 640 0 0 

n n... 1,560 0 0 173 0 0... 426 0 0 





For road and sewers in Wimbledon Park. Mr. Alfred 
W. Oborne, surveyor :— 








Lake-road. Leopold-road, 
Neave & Son  .......0000000 £982 0 O ......£144.10 0 
CODON. cnccccnsesctscnsscres OBE OR iw . 13600 
Jackson (accepted) ...... anne 123 0 0 
TAGES scccessbbstece petdebetvonee 765 0 O .u. 103 0 0 
Bephins  .ccrsecedecsoceesseos 7600 ..... 08 0 0 

















tect :— 

Patman & Fotheringham 00 
WAAR, sccnecsccucunsonsonnns wens 00 
Charlton & Martin 00 
Sewell & Son ....00..sseeeee pedndenokese 0 0 
Stevenson 0 0 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill,..........0.00.... 3,140 0 0 
Falkner 3,062 0 0 
Ashby 2,925 0 0 
Scrivener & White .......csc0-crveee 2,918 0 0 
Brass 2,860 0 0 
Fish 2,836 0 0 


For the erection of a parsonage-house, St. Andrew's, 
Plaistow, Essex, for the Rev. George Godsell. Mr, James 
Brooks, architect, Quantities supplied by Messrs. R. L, 
Curtis & Sons :— 














Gregory £3,000 0 0 
Hodbing, Bros. 3,075 0 0 
Rivett 2,944 0 0 
Scrivener & White ..........00..0008 2,005 0 0 
ay 2,820 0 0 
Chariton & Martin ............. see 2,800 0 0 
Blake 2,680 0 0 





For the erection of two houses and shops in the ig 
street, Croydon, for Mr. Henry Simmons, Mr, J 








Be: , architect :— ‘ 
Beakett & Tayler ooc.sccoccrcoesees+s £2,800 O 0 
DIRE < neccinveteceutnonieecase 2,552 0 0 
Smith ........ 2,361 0 0 
Hyde (accepted) ......cccccorsereseee 2,150 0 0 


For alterations and additions to two houses in Bishop’s- 
road, Duppas-hill, Croydon, for Mr, R. W. Fuller, 
John Berney, architect :— 








Coles £825 6 0 
Smith .... 74 0 0 
Hollidge & Smallridge (accepted) 695 0 0 





_ For weep Bye Croydon Butter-market into print- 
ing offices for Mr, Baldiston, Mr, John Berney, archi- 


tect :— 

Hollis & Smaliridge (accepted) * 0 9 
ollldge 

Loe (withdrawn) .... povseahagivdens » 714 00 


For wareh 26, Noble-street, City. Mr. amin 
Tabberer, architest os a veins 


Crabb (sccepted) ses.eresseosessveeees £1,250 0 0 
For building a refreshment pavilion in Greenwich Park, 
architect : 















































for Mr. ti. Mr. Henry Roberts, — 
Williams = £339 15 0 
Murrin (accepted) ....... sovsevenmiee 200 10 0 
For Queen’s- Schools, Brompton, for the 
bool . Mr. E.R, architect :— 
Hook & Holdrey ....... srssssetseress £3,410 0 0 
Downs & Co, reccccorcccreveeescecseeses 8,262. 0 0 
Fw mer 3,235 0 O 
Cham lain, Bros. 008 ese eeeseceeees 3,206 00 
Jerrard 3,183 0 0 
For new shop and residence, St. I Hants, for Mr, 
William Piso Mr, Robert Hutebineon, architect :— 
SEGRE TE INO cisescsiscesccsenbcanaesens £757 0 0 
Cade 735 0 0 
Bunting 727 0 0 
Smith 722 0 0 
Saint (accepted) ............csccsec0e 682 0 0 
For partial’ reetoration and re- Upavon 
Wilts. Mr. John P, Seddon, crehtaete. MSrendtice be 
Mr. R. Carpenter :— 
oe “ue 3% 
Vallis 1,875 0 0 
Mallings 1,7 0 0 





.| For new schools, Neckin 
wark division. Mr. E. R. 
re Hobson, 





at B K for Mr. W. 
ater, Berriman & Bon, Gehiteta == not 


























£1,850 0 0 
G. & 8S. Fisher .....iccc-seseeserreeese 1,370 0 0 
Payne & Baldwin... 1,330 0 0 
Jayes 1,125 0 0 
For Stoke Newington Schools, High-street, for 
London School Board. Mr. E. R, gh thy 
Quantities by Mr. W. H, Barber :— 
Boyce (accepted)....... aeseerereeesss £6,850 0 0 
For alterations and repairs to Me He rngford Arms, 
Hemin; -road, Barnsbury, for Mr. H. Ho essrs 
Bird & Walters, architects :— - 7 
Madgin, Bros, .+....0cssessesereees £3500 0 0 
PINE 5 icicivencovsiasaesi 839 0 0 
Toms 830 0 0 
M‘Lachlan 8189 0 0 
Chapman 785 0 0 
Killby ........... 733 0 0 
Anley ......... 730 0 0 








For enlarging bar, and bar-fittings, at the Green M: 
_— Euston-road, for Mr. Smith. Messrs. Bird & 


architects . 
Anley £326 0 0 
For the erection of schools, fence-walls, and con. 
veniences, at Pilsley, Derbyshire, for the Clay-lane dis. 


trict School Board. Mr. 8. Rollinson, architect :— 
Hays (accepted) ...........scessseree £3,328 4 0 


For the erection of echools, Seen end con. 
veniences, at —, Derbyshire, for the Cley-lane dis. 
trict School Board. r. 8. inson, architect :— 
Marriott (accepted) _...,...s.:000 £3,158 0 0 


For the erection of a house at Wimbledon Park, Wim- 

bledon, Surrey, for Mr, Percy Mortimer... Mr, John 

ober architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. W, H. 
arber :— 


























Richards..., £5,800. 0.0 
Todd & Sand 6,747 0 0 
Tyerman 5,632 0. 0 
Me a a RES IE SEAT RE PER — : : 
NS 5, 
rary os vines Sarbenbeanebheabihe 4,988 0 0 
Ad 4,929 0 0 
TIPOMEAT scnsiccccsectenansectessinnntasne 4,796 0 0 
Ball & 4,759 0 0. 








For building mer’s cottage at Garrick's Villa, 


Hampton, for Mr. Edward Grove. Mr. John Ashdown, 

architect :— 

Rhodes SHR S PEER OR Eee eH ORee earererre eee £396 
rown 385 











For alterations and enlargement of the London Mis- 





sionary Home, Bloomfield-street, he ons Mr. E. C: 
y par ny architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. B. J. 
us’ — 
Kirk & Randall ........ immiunseae so 
Newman & Mann.......se.ssse0e0 00 
Macey . 4,187 0 0 





For Presbyterian Church, Bow-road. Mr, A, Peebles, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 























ve, Bros. 00 
4 Hill 3 3 
H Higgs, & 

had B ERS 3,987 0 0 

Browne & Robinson ..... alaeseoes . 3,970 0 0 

3,940 0 0 

3,852 0 0 

Merritt & Ashby ... 3,834 0 0 

Scrivener & White 3,824 0 0 

King & Sone .......... 3,705 0 0 

i 3,787 0 O 

Bangs & Co, 3,781 0 0 

orter. 3,723 0 0 
Newman & Mannie....ccscerveseee 3,626 0 0 - 

3,579 0 0 

. 3,350 0 0 





Ennor 
ge 
-road, Bermondsey, South- 
architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. 7 — 























ro eee #750 0 0 
Grover. 8,581 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham... ...... 8,376 0 0 
Downs 8,236 0 0 
Brass 8,218 0 0 
Newman & Mann ........ benibontess 8,176 0 0 
8,174 0 0 

ond —— prservapye for Neue, Coe - 
Blackwell, rown-street, o-square, r, iB. 

Roumi i ‘ahen out by Messrs, 

















J. 8. P.—-Dr. A—C.—M. L—R. J. B.—A. B.—G. B. M.-B. M. M.— 
J.R—G. & 8 F.—C. E—S. &C,—8.8.—J. B—W. H. 8.—J. G. N— 
.—A. M.—M.—8. F. C.—P. Bros.—J. W. B—J. C.-M. L. O— 
W. & N.—Patient Builder.—G. C.—W. M, T.—H. B.—J. C. D.—J. J.— 
T. B.—8, T.—C. F.—-Feldspar,—J. 8.8. B.—J. A. -C. & M.—H. B.— 
J. B.—B. L. M. (are there any specimens of the material in this 
country %).—G. ©. (when a building is erected an architect has no 
power to prevent the photographing of it. So long as the design 
remains only on paper he can protect the copyright).—8. F. C. (next 
week).—W. L. C. (next weell).--E. R. (next week).—Peto (next week). 

. C. (next week) —We are forced by great pressure en our space 6° 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
address: s, 


All statements of facts, list of tenders, be 


Norz.—The ot articles, and papers read st 
gills aati tala ol oe wan tn tee oe 


~ 








